Message lo Farents 
IF POLIO HITS YOUR AREA THIS YEAR... 


SEE THAT YOUR CHILDREN... 


AVOID Crowds and New Contacts in trains, buses or boats, if possible; 


avoid crowded places where one may be close to another's breath or cough. 


AVOID Over-=Fatigue. Too active play, late hours, worry, irregular living 


schedules may invite a more serious form of the disease. 


AVOID Swimming in water which has not been declared safe by your health 


department. 


AVOID Chilling. Take off wet clothes and shoes at once. Keep dry shoes, sweaters, 


blankets and coats handy for sudden weather changes. 


Keep clean. Wash hands after going to toilet and before eating. Keep food covered 
and free from flies and other insects. Burn or bury garbage not tightly covered. Avoid 


using another's pencil, handkerchief, utensil or food touched by soiled hands. 


QUICK ACTION MAY PREVENT CRIPPLING 


Call Your Doctor at once if there are symptoms of head- of the cost of care and treatment you cannot meet—includ- 
ache, nausea, upset stomach, muscle soreness or stiffness, or ing transportation, after-care and such aids as wheelchairs, 
unexplained fever. braces and other orthopedic equipment. This service is made 
Take His Advice if he orders hospital care; early possible by the! March of Dimes. 
diagnosis and prompt treatment are important and { & Remember, facts fight fears. Half or more of 
may prevent crippling. FIGHT those having the disease show no after-effects; an- 
INFANTILE other fourth recover with very slight crippling. A 
Consult Your Chapter of the National Foun- oo happy state of mind tends toward health and re- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis for help. Your | covery. Don’t let your anxiety or fear reach your 
Chapter (see local telephone book or health de- children. Your confidence makes things easier for 


partment for address) is prepared to pay that part you and for others. 


Cut out and keep for reference. 


THIS INFORMATION IS PREPARED BY 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 
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Clanouncing Travel’s 
Cmateur Phots Contest 


TRAVEL invites its readers to enter a series of photo- 
graphic contests and offers a prize of $25.00 for the best 
picture received each month. A prize of $10.00 will be 
paid for the next best picture and $5.00 each for all other 
pictures accepted for publication. We are seeking pictures 
which will evoke vividly and dramatically the manifold 
delights of travel in this country or in any other part of 
the world. 


Facts About the Contest 


Contestants may use any type of camera or film. Any 
size prints may be submitted but the larger sizes are pre- 
ferable. You may submit a single print or as many as you 
wish. Do xot send negatives. Contests are open to all 
readers except professional photographers. 


Each picture must have the photographer’s name and 
address printed or stamped on the back, together with the 
location and other pertinent information about the picture, 
including the type of camera and film used. 


Our Judges 


Ivan Dmitri who has been chosen to judge these monthly 
photographic contests is one of America’s best known and 
most talented photographers. His work has carried him to 
all parts of the world and he has covered special assign- 
ments for the U. S. Army as well as for a number of leading 
periodicals. He will bring to his judgment of all photo- 
graphs entered in the contests his expert technical knowl- 
edge, his years of experience and his understanding of all 
those qualities which are essential to a good photograph. 
His experiences as a photographer in so many countries 
have given him a particularly acute knowledge of the 
difficulties a photographer must face as well as the numerous 
opportunities that await him. 


Coburn Gilman, the Editor of TRAVEL will act as an 
associate judge. Over a period of more than twenty years 
he has examined tens of thousands of pictures from every 
country in the world to secure the illustrations for this 
magazine. As readers of TRAVEL realize he knows the 
work of the best contemporary photographers here and 
abroad and he has a shrewd eye for new talent when it 
appears. 


Closing Dates 


The first contest closes September 15 and the winning 
pictures will be published in the October issue of TRAVEL. 
Subsequent contests will close on October 15 and the 
fifteenth of each month following. 


A stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed with 
entries, if the return of prints is desired. All pictures ac- 
cepted for publication become the property of TRAVEL 
Magazine, Inc. 


Address all photographs to the AMATEUR PHOTO 
EDITOR—TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 


115 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The giant Joshua tree is 

one of the most impressive 

sights on the desert of 
Arizona. 


Fairs, Festivals and Fiestas 


Our Indian Summer with its riot- 
ous flaming foliage is a superb and 
invigorating time of year for pleasure 
seekers and nature lovers. The vivid 
reds, browns, yellows and gold of 
the leaves make more brilliant the 
beauty of towering mountains, make 
more poignant the shimmering loveli- 
ness of meadowlands and farmlands. 
Resorts plan big things for the late 
vacationer, and since hotels and high- 
ways are less crowded, rates are 
lower. Autumn is also the time for 


festivals, county fairs and community - 


events throughout the country. These 
homely, homespun gatherings are the 
core, the essence of America. Here 
in the various centers are concen- 
trated the rich agricultural results 
of the earth as well as the mechanical 
products that have enhanced its pro- 
duction. The air is crisp and cool 
and everyone is stimulated and vital 
after a hot, lazy summer. Fairs are 
a part of America’s tradition. People 
stream to them from far and wide, 
make them the focus for business, 
holiday or visit. 

In Pennsylvania during the last 
weeks of summer and extending into 
early November, there are numerous 


4 


county fairs. At many of them, in 
addition to the exhibits, harness rac- 
ing is featured on tracks the equal 
of those found anywhere in the coun- 
try. Highlighting the season will be 
the fourth annual Pennsylvania Week 
celebration (Oct. 17-24). During this 
week business establishments will be- 
deck themselves with flaunting, gaudy 
displays; industries will hold open 
house; radio programs will dramatize 
Pennsylvania’s history and progress; 
newspapers will publish articles re- 
lating the State’s historical, agricul- 
tural, cultural and industrial achieve- 
ments; Pennsylvanians of prestige 
will be publicly honored. In short, 
it will be a week of gaiety and fes- 
tivity. 

New Hampshire celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary this year and 
among other observations of the oc- 
casion is a full program of fairs: the 
Rochester Fair (Sept. 18-24), the 


Bicycle Institute of America 


In recent years bicycling 
has. grown immensely in 
popularity. There are now 
more than eighteen million 


bike riders in the United 


States. 


Deerfield Fair (Sept. 29-Oct. 1) and 
the Sandwich Fair (Oet. 12). Here 
also will be found harness racing as 
well as midways, prize pumpkins, 
horse pulling contests and hundreds 
of other odd attractions. 
Automobile Racing enthusiasts will 
find their particular thrills at the 
Illinois State Fair in Springfield 
(Sept. 25) and at the Universal 


- operates 


(Sept. 


st Na 


Speedways at Arlington Downs, 
Texas (Oct-Nov). 

In Colorado the fall is an ideal 
season. Flamboyant foliage through- 
out the Colorado Rockies add addi- 
tional lure to such sports as fishing 
and big game hunting. During the 
rich harvest season, when even the 
weather takes a holiday and co- 
with visitors, 
schedules a number of special events 
such as wild west rodeos (Kit Car- 
son Day and Rodeo, Kit Carson, 
Sept. 25); County Fairs (Monte- 
zuma County Fair at Cortez, last 
week of Sept.) ; Harvest Festivals 
(Las Animas, Oct. 6-8); and a Fall 
Color Week at the Grand Mesa Na- 
tional Forest (middle of Oct.). Inci- 
dentally, for the first time in Color- 
ado’s history parimutuels for the horse 
racing will make their appearance. 
Dog racing also makes its bow in 
1949, 

Near Taos, New lesen one of 
the strangest celebrations on ‘this con- 
tinent will be staged by Indians dur- 
ing Sept. 28-30. These Indians, fesi- 
dents of nearby Taos pueblo, will 
pay homage both to the sun god of 
the ancients and to their more re- 
cently acquired patron, San Gero- 
nimo, otherwise, Saint Jerome. Deep- 
toned Indian drums will sing the 
rhythm of ancient dances toward 
sundown as aged men of the earth- 
brown village chant the words handed 
down from their forefathers. The 
bright costumes of the dancers and 
the flaming gold of the cottonwood 
leaves lend unforgettable color to 
the scene. 

Just about this time too, (Sept. 25 
through Oct. 2), the New Mexico 
State Fair opens at Albuquerque. 
Here will be found horse racing as 
well as a great variety of exhibits. 

And running almost parallel with 
the State Fair is New Mexico’s first 
state-wide Crafts Show in Sante Fe 
18 through Oct.15). This 
will be the largest exposition of the 
sort seen in the Southwest since the 
late war and will include the work 
of several Indian tribes and numer- 
ous Spanish-American craftsmen. 

Southern California’s cornucopia of 
festivities spills over at this season 
of the year. At Hemet, a fragrant 
orchard country in a valley beneath 
soaring Mt. Jacinto, a fair will be 
assembled (Oct. 5-9). During the 
fair both townspeople and vacationers 
wear western costumes and square 
dancing is as important as the color- 
ful exhibits. 

Among the better known festivals 
and fairs in this region is the Mojave 


Colorado. 


24}. Featured is the “Calico Cavally 
cade,” a historical spectacle depictinj 
early days in the desert area s 
rounding the town of Barstow. It i 
staged in a ‘natural outdoor amphi) 
theater in Mule Canyon, so name 
because of the 20-mule borax wag 

used there in early days. Nearby i} 
the “ghost town” of Calico. Calic 
got its name because of the multi! 
colored mountains surrounding thi 
area: 

The Salton Sea Regatta, the lowes 
speed-boat race in the United States 
will be held Oct. 15-18. Vessels gathe} 
on the “lost ocean,” two hundre 
and fifty feet below sea level (thougl} 
only sixty miles from the Pacific) 
where, because of high density of aij 
at this depth, they attain best per 
formances from engines. Above, oil 
rocks, are formations left by thi 
ancient ocean, before the area driei} 
into a desert. The Salton Sea is les) 
than an hour’s drive from glamorou| 
~Ralm Springs. 

“San Diego’s Mission Bay, Southert 
California’s new aquatic playgroun! 
is to open during the early part o 
September with festivities on wate! 
and land. It will have facilities fo 
water skiing, motorboating, sailing 
bayside picknicking, fishing and year 
round sports. The development wil 
be officially opened with the Fiesta 
bahia (“Bay Festival”), which wil 
include an Aqua Parade, a sixty-mil| 
motorboat regatta, a  night-ti 
parade of boats decorated wit! 
colored lights and troubadours, wh) 
will sing to visitors from flower' 
bedecked barges. | 


Cycling Vacation 


Much of our beautiful countrysid! 
can be explored inexpensively, health 
fully and with enormous pleasure by 
bicycle. The increasing popularity 0} 
cycling (there are already more thai 
eighteen million bike riders in thi 
United States) has led many of th 
country’s hotels to set up bike path! 
on their grounds and to provide bike 
for their guests. 

The American Youth Hostels, Th 
helps bike travelers plan trips to al 
parts of the United States, Canada 
Mexieo, Alaska and even to Europeai 
countries. On long trips the bik 
vacationers combine their own peda 
power with railway, boat and airlin 
transportation, checking their cycle: 
as they would luggage. 

Aside from the enjoyment derivec 
from cycling itself, doctors sponso: 
this form of travel as a therapy de 
signed to break the vicious cycle o 


Chattanoogans, Ine. 


Romance still rides the Tennessee River as this sternwheeler 
heads for Lookout Mountain and Chattanooga beyond. 
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work, worry, fitful sleep, less work, 
iore worry, less sleep.” One west 
bast nerve ‘specialist credits cycling’ 
rith aiding patients suffering from 
erve-caused deafness. 


| South Pacific, Australia and 
New Zealand 

|Faraway places with names like 
Katoomba and Wollongong will be- 
ome first-hand realities for those 
vho embark on the new 45-day air 
purs of the South Pacific, Australia 
md New Zealand, arranged by 
Temphill World Cruises in conjunc- 
ion with United Air Lines. Los 
Angeles is the starting point for the 
ours. From Los Angeles United will 
ly the tour to San Francisco then 
© Honolulu, where stop-overs can 
made on the return trip. Beyond 
Jawaii the itinerary includes the 
‘ji Islands, points of interest in 
Australia and New Zealand. The 
ost of the tour, exclusive of intra- 
American travel to Los Angeles, 
axes, passport charges and personal 
xpenses, is $2,585. 


al Buenos Aires 

Pan American-Grace Airways (Pa- 
agra) offers travelers to Buenos 
Mires and points along the west 
soast of South America a choice of 
hree ways to travel by air, Air 
ravelers can either sleep all the way 


n a comfortable berth aboard the 


leluxe DC-6 El Interamericano 
‘overnight express,’ sit up in the 
lower, less luxurious DC-4 tourist 
lass special, or take the daily twin- 


ngine DC-3 local through the eight | 


satin American countries on the 
Panagra route. 
The deluxe El Interamericano 


nakes the run between Miami and 
3uenos Aires in less than twenty- 
‘wo hours, stopping only at key points 
long the route: Balboa, Guayaquil, 
“ima, Antofagasta and Santiago. 
Planes leave terminals daily. 

Hot, full course meals are served 
nroute and there are sleeping ac- 
commodations for twelve persons. 
Berths were recently reduced from 
5125 to $45. A one-way fare from 
New York to Buenos Aires by con- 
aecting domestic air lines is $549; 
‘ound trip $998, not including the 
sleeper rate. The tourist class special 
offers the traveler. twenty-eight and 
1 half hour service for $374; round 
Tip $711.15. j 

Some of the flights, such, as. the 


Coogan enroute to Montreal. Aboard the Queen Eli 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF MILAN 
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Ivan Dmitri for American Export Lines 


The Cathedral of Milan was begun in 1886 with the intent to surpass every other 
cathedral in size. It is still one of the largest churches in the world. 


one from Balboa to Lima by way of 
Cali, Quito, Guayaquil, Talara and 
Chiclayo are important commercially 
as well as touristically and, like the 
flight from Lima to La Paz by way 
of Arequipa, are unexcelled sight- 
seeing trips. One local service goes 
deep into the interior of Bolivia and 
Brazil. Another from Buenos Aires 
to La Paz, cruises over the Argentina 
pampas and crosses the Andean cor- 
dillera at various points, letting the 
travelers see some of the little known 
places on the South American con- 
tinent. 


Transatlantic Flight Bargains 
Special round trip fares which will 
reduce the cost of transatlantic fly- 


ing during the winter season will be 
inaugurated by the scheduled inter- 
national airlines on October 1, sub- 
ject to necessary. government ap- 
provals. Under the new fare schedule, 
the present transatlantic round. trip 
base rate of $630 between New York 
and London will be reduced to 
$466.70. Commensurate reductions 
will be made in rates for round trips 
between these and other North 
American and European gateway 
points. Tickets will be good for 
sixty days. The special rates will 
apply only to round trips. One way 
fares will remain at their present 
level—based on $350 between New 
York and London. © Transatlantic 


BOUND FOR FOREIGN PARTS 


At the left U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain Lewis Douglas and his wife take off f 
zabeth are Mr. and Mrs. James R 


famous violinist, and his wife. 


fares are generally computed with 
the New York-London segment as 
the basic rate. 

As recommended by the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association 
Traffic Conferences, the rates will go 
into effect from October 1, 1949 until 


March 31, 1950, if all interested 
governments assent. 
Sea Trips 


Thomas Cook & Son has a fine new 
escortéd tour to Hawaii which will 
visit Honolulu and the Islands of 
Oahu, Kauai and Maui. Hawaiian 
headquarters for the tour will be 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel at Waikiki 
Beach. The voyagers leave Los 

(Continued on Page 32) 


rom LaGuardia Field. Next to them is Mrs. Jackie 
oosevelt and at their right Jasha Heifetz, the 


LIMA - CITADEL OF THE CONQUISTADOR 


by Victor W. von Hagen 


The City of Kings founded by Pizarro became the most bril- 
liant metropolis of the Spanish empire in the New World. 
It inherits today the traditions and glory of a great past. 


THE FOUNDING OF 
LIMA 


In defiance of the facts 
and expressing the im- 
perial arrogance of the 
Spanish empire this 
painting celebrates the 
founding of Lima by 
Francisco Pizarro in 
1534. Pizarro in the 
center foreground holds 
the standard of Spain. 
Seated on a dias at the 
right and surrounded 
by his attendants the 
Inca witnesses the foun- 
dation of a city which 
was to become the cen- 
ter of South America’s 
viceroyalty. 
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Travel 


One of America’s most distinguished authorittes on Latin America and 
a frequent contributor to Travel, Victor W. von Hagen is author, among 
other books, of “South America Called Them,’ “Ecuador and the 


from eighteen months travel and research in Peru. In the following 


' Galapagos Islands,’ and “Maya Explorer.” He has recently returned 
: 


article he writes of the first capital of South America with special emphasis 
on the brillant and turbulent past which has added so much to the magic 


the city possesses today. 


AY FIRST SIGHT of Lima was at night. 
t was a city with a thousand lights sprink- 
ng the sharp, clear desert air like a myriad 
f lightning bugs. I wandered in the 
illness of that night along the silent streets 
nd stood alone with history in that famous 
(uare where, with a singular mixture of 
ety and avarice, Irancisco Pizarro had 
ud down—how many centuries ago—the 
ath of empire. 

In the morning, clear and cool, I was 


verwhelmed by the charm of Lima. 


“The best thing about Lima,” said the 
oung man from Caracas, “is Lima.” The 
treet-cries, the mad movement of traffic, 
re long, shaded boulevards that lead to 
ye charming suburbs around the old city, 
1e frowning facades of the old buildings, 
nd the balance of tradition with advanced 
iodernism all contribute to the charm of 
1e capital. And the cosmopolitan spirit of 
ima is in keeping with its tradition. Lima 
ras, for three centuries, the capital of South 
\merica and one need only see the collec- 
ons of Lima’s colonial silver, the paint- 
1gs of its various periods, its baroque 
urniture, gilded and lacquered, (which 
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The place where Pizarro erected his rude palace and wh 


EprrortAL Note 


once occupied the mansions of Lima's aris- 
tocracy) to get a shadowed glimpse of 


Lima’s fabulous history. 

The streets of Lima, those which once 
lay behind the thick city walls, have all 
picaresque stories ; each square in a lengthy 


A captain of Peru’s Republican Guards 
stands at the entrance to the Presi- 
dential Palace. 


~—~ THE PRESIDENTIAL PALACE 
ere subsequently the palace of the viceroys stood for two centuries is now 
occupied by the new Presidential Palace. A huge structure in the colonial style, it faces the historic Plaza de Armas. 
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Panagra 


The baleony of the archbishop’s palace 
has all the airy sensualism of Seville. 


Jiron has its own name and history. The 
Street of the Marmol de Carvajal recalls 
the plaque which the Viceroy caused to be 
raised to dishonor Francisco de Carvajal 
who captained a revolt in 1548 against the 
King of Spain. There is a Street of the 
Scriveners, since here the public letter 
writers held court; there is a Street of the 
Egg, which recalls a famous outsized egg; 
there is a Street of the Seven Sins; one 
street is dedicated to the saber-makers, an- 
other to the buttonmakers of Lima. To 
walk Lima’s streets is to walk through four 
centuries of turbulent history. 


Lima, the capital of Peru, which possesses 
a little less than a million inhabitants is, 
as one eighteenth century visitor put it, 
“agreeably placed.” -Were you to drop a 
plummet line from the Washington Mon- 
ument it would almost cut Lima in half, 
for both capitals have approximately the 
same longitude. Lima, although it lies only 


Jules Bucher from Three Lions 


The skill of the sculptors of colonial 

Lima found delicate and subtle ex- 

pression in this portrait of the 
Viceroy Salvatierra. 


twelve degrees south of the equator, has 
little of the tropic’s torrid heat, even though 
Lima lies as near to the equator south as 
Cartagena, the great tropical port of Colom- 
bia, lies to its north; yet, as Louisiana’s 
Spanish Governor, Antonio de Ulloa, re- 
marked in 1740, “Cartagena is hot to a de- 
gree of inconvenience and Lima _ per- 
fectly agreeable.” 


This seems all the more puzzling since, 
geographically, Lima is actually an oasis 
in a desert, a desert as dead as the Sahara. 
The coolness of Lima (and most of coastal 
Peru) is caused by the Humboldt current 
(it is not a current at all but a wind from 
the Antarctic which blows across the frigid 
water welling up from the Pacific as it 
strikes the precipitous South American 
coast) a current which, since it prevents 
the fall of rain, has transformed the whole 
of the Peruvian coast (as well as that of 
Northern Chile) into a lifeless-land. It is 
enlivened only at rare intervals by oases 
formed by rivers breaking through the 
Andes. 

Instead of rain there is the garua. The 
garua is like a heavy Scotch mist, and it 
falls on Lima throughout the “winter 
months,” between May and October. Dur- 
ing this time you can wear a fur coat with 
comfort and dress as you would for the 
autumnal chills in the north. And with the 
garua there is a fog—a pea-soup fog that 
covers the earth and obscures the generous 
Peruvian sun; together these bring Peru’s 
“winter,” 

Francisco Pizarro, with his sword made 
famous on the Isle of Gallo, traced out the 
_ historic circumference of Lima on January 
18, 1535. It was to be his capital and he 
called it the “City of the Kings.” It was 
named thus to honor the day that the Magi 
came to Bethlehem. This was confirmed 
later in the royal decree and in the es- 
cutcheon of Lima—three gold stars of the 
Magi on a field of blue below the crown 
and the initials of the King and the Queen 
of Spain. Lima, having been located on the 
left bank of the Rimac river, (which name 
‘being mispronounced became “Lima”) was 
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iuxecuted in filigree, this peacock is 
a typical example of the famous 
eighteenth century silver work of Lima. 


AMBROSIO O’HIGGENS 


Dublin born O’Higgens first went to 

Cadiz and then to Lima where he 

arrived as a peddler. There with un- 

precedented success he rose to the high 

office of viceroy—“the English Viceroy” 

as he was called to his intense an- 
noyance, 


divided like a chess-board into 117 squares, 
the broad straight streets being laid out so 
that every hour of the day there would be 
shade on one side. Thus being laid out, as 


am 


The tombs of Chachan near Lima 

from which this clay head of an — 

Indian was taken have given the | 

capital invaluable archeological treas- } 
ures. 


Pe t 


and people of understanding” the city o i 


“Kings” began to walk the path of empire. | 

To the west, seven miles distant, in a_ 
curve of the bay, the conquerors built the. 
harbor of Lima and called it Callao. This) 
was to grow into what is today the great-' 
est port of Pacific South America. The, 


valley of the Rimac, actually an oasis de-_ 
veloped out of its turbulent river, had held 
Indian villages long at war with Incas of 
the Andes. A century before the Spanish 
conquest all had been conquered by the 
Incas and absorbed into their empire. Ruins 
of these ancient cities of the valley of 
Rimac still rise on the outskirts of the Lima 
desert. 


The Spantards, with an army of Indians 
living under “the yoke of peace,” began to 
raise the City of Kings. At the same mo- 
ment that Henry VIII in England was be- 
heading Anne Boleyn, Francisco Pizarro 
was laying the foundation of the Cathedral. 
Fifty years before Sir Walter Raleigh re- 
ceived his contract to settle Virginia, the 
Spaniards were laying down the heart of / 
Empire around the main Plaza of their lit- 
tle city. For four centuries that great 
Square (called now Plaza de Armas) has 
seen the ebb and flow of events; on the 
east side of the square they built the Cahildo, 
the city hall where the city-fathers un- 
raveled its affairs; today a magnificent 
Cabildo occupies the original site and in its 
library is the entire manuscript collection 
of its acts since the city’s founding. Mov- 
ing counter-clockwise, Pizarro laid down 
(and it was expanded during the colonial 
times) the building that housed the Mint— 
called the Casa de Moneda—where the gold 
of the conquest was melted into ingots and 
the King’s treasurer took the ‘Royal 
Fifth’; to the west of the square is the 
Cathedral. Francisco Pizarro put down the 
first stone in 1535 and carried the first beam: 
on his shoulder for its construction. 

Numerous cathedrals have been succes- 
sively raised and razed, the present Cathe- 
dral was begun in 1657. and finished de- 


— 


Pe ter surviving earthquakes and rey- 
ution. The mummy of Francisco Pizarro, 
en to public gaze, lies in a crypt to the 
ight of the entrance, the mosaic mural 
lling briefly of his history and detailing 
jhose thirteen “Men of Gallo” who were 
€ original conquistadors. One of these, 
icdlas de Ribera, who fathered a long line 
of descendants, (numbered today among 
the first families of Lima) lies in the Capil- 
la de Santa Ana, marked with his coat of 
arms. 

In front of the Cathedral, fitting enough, 
is a heroic equestrian monument of Piz- 
arro, done by C. C. Rumsey and given to 
Lima by Mary Harriman Rumsey, daughter 
of E. H. Harriman, who was something of 
a-conquistador himself. The sword on Piz- 
arro’s monument is pointed toward the im- 
posing Governmental Palace which, con- 
structed in 1938, is the home of Peru’s 
presidents and, as well, a functioning de- 
partment of the government. This occupies 
the original site of La Casa de Francisco 
Pizarro which, enlarged with the accretions 
of empire, was also the site of the viceregal 
palace for three hundred of Lima’s years. 


Pizarro laid down the building in 1535, 
1 modest, two-story pile of adobe with 
four patios, it was enlarged from time to 
me and occupied from 1535-1821, begin- 
hing with Pizarro, by forty-three viceroys, 
the last being José de Serna, who was 
forced out by the revolution. After the 
Indian siege of Lima in 1536 Pizarro, 
whose house had become a fortress, bent 
all efforts to restore Spanish power. No 
sooner was this done, when he faced stern- 
er opposition from the army of his old 
partner of conquest, Almagro, the blinkard 
—the one-eyed warrior who had helped to 
make possible the conquest of Peru. They 
were now enemies. 

Although they put to death old Almagro, 
there survived his son to keep alive the 
father’s vengeance and the disinherited 
members of Almagro’s army. Although 
repeatedly warned of danger, white-beard- 
ed Francisco Pizarro paid scant heed to 
the rumors. Pizarro was at dinner on the 
Sunday afternoon of June 26, 1541, when 


Hanns ‘schira from European 


Built in the latter half of the 

eighteenth century the palace of Tor- 

re-Tagle is one of the finest examples 
of Colonial architecture in Lima. 


a group of armed soldiers entered. Shout- 
ing “Death to the tyrant,” they killed his 
retainers and rushed into Pizarro’s room 
where the old warrior was fastening on his 
buckler. 


Although outnumbered ten to one, Piz- 
arro killed two rebels until, as William 
Prescott wrote, the leader called out, “Why 
are we so long about it?” ... and taking 
one of his companions he thrust him 
against Pizarro who ran him through 
with his sword. But at that moment he re- 
ceived a wound in his throat, and, reeling, 
he sank to the floor, while the swords ... 
were plunged into his body. ‘Jesus,’ ex- 
claimed the dying Pizarro, and, tracing a 
cross with his finger on the bloody floor, 
he bent down his head and kissed it, when 
a stroke ... put an end to his existence.”’ 


_ Pizarro was rolled into a bloody shroud, 


taken in the still of night, buried in the 
Cathedral and there he lay unmarked until 


- 1927 when he was fished out, mummified and 


inelegant, and put into the glass crypt in 
the Cathedral. 

After Pizarro’s death—with an interval 
of civil war in which Gonzalo Pizarro, his 
brother, carried on the vendetta—the Vice- 
roys arrived, took over the building, con- 
verted it into a viceregal palace and Peru 
entered into its long colonial history. 

By the seventeenth century (the Thirty 
Years War was waging in Europe, and 
England had discovered a Gun Powder 
plot to blow up Parliament) Lima had em- 
barked on a public works program. The 
fountain—dominated by the figure of Fame 
emitting a stream of water from its coronet 
—had Already been erected in the main 
plaza (at a cost of 85,000 piastres) ; 
theater had been erected to permit the fiat 
theatrical troop, which had arrived from 
Spain in 1601 to perform; and by 1610 the 
Marquis de Monesclaros was erecting a 
stone bridge to span the Rimac and to con- 
nect Lima with its fashionable suburb, San 
Lazaros. This excellent bridge of four 
spans was built for eternity; earthquakes 
have not fractured it and it remains the 
principal bridge over the Rimac. 

Now the pirates were at hand. Scenting 
the rich plunder of Lima, capital of South 
America, Francis Drake in 1578 swept by 
on the Golden Hind. The peg-legged Jacob 
Clark, terror of cities, appeared in 1624, 
gave battle and lost his life to the hang- 
man. But that was only the beginning; 
pirates were making Callao, the port of 
Lima, scheduled visits. By the time the 
Duke de la Palata became Viceroy, he had 
decided to throw a medieval wall around 
Lima and encase its 25,000 citizens behind 
a protective wall of adobe masonry. A 
German-born engineer by the name of Juan 
Roman Koening drew up the plans and 
within three years after its acceptance by the 
eity-fathers who had to cough up 680,000 
gold pesos for its construction, Lima was a 
walled city. 

The great wall of Lima was twenty-five 
feet wide, twelve feet high, with a three- 


Moorish and Spanish motifs are com- 
bined in the first courtyard of the 
bes Ate Torre-Tagle Palace. 


European 
Many newspapers are published in 
Lima. They are watched carefully for 
announcement of the lottery winning. 


The new bull ring outside of Lima is 
often the host to the most famous 
Spanish bullfighters. 


foot-high parapet, behind which the soldiers 
were expected to take positions. Its ten- 
foot width was a wonderful thing for a 
promenade, which in fact the walls mostly 
served since no one ever attacked Lima. 
The wail had thirty-four bastions, and 
eventually seven gates and three posterns, 
and encircled Lima for two centuries until 
1869 when Harry Meiggs, the “Yanqui 
Pizarro,’ made a contract with the Peru- 
vian government to tear them down. A 
fraction of the wall still exists. 

When, in the year 1700, His Excellency, 
Melchor Portacarrero Laso de la Vega, 
Count of Monclova and Viceroy of Peru, 
had decided to count noses in Lima, he 
found, when totaled, that Lima had a pop- 
ulation of 37,324. The city itself was 
worthy of its position as the first viceroyalty 
of the New World. Matters in the hinter- 
lands were well. organized, the mails ar- 
rived on time, the Indians were docile and 
working on the plantations to which they 
had been assigned, trade was brisk and the 
king received his tithes as regularly as the 
armadas sailed for Spain. Although Eng- 
land, as usual, was warring with them, 
France and Spain (thanks to the fact that 
Philip of Anjou was now King of Spain) 
were friendly and so there appeared, like 
stray rare birds, Frenchmen on the streets 


of Lima. All were delighted with Lima. 
And its women. 

When the one-day Governor of Louisi- 
ana, Lt. Antonio de Ulloa, of the King’s 
Navy, turned up in 1740, he found Lima’s 
“situation one of the most advantageous 
that can be imagined.” Lima, tastefully 
planted, was also well designed. He ad- 
mired the Cathedral (“the inside resembles 
that of Seville’). He liked the private 
houses, the Viceroy’s Palace and the Cabil- 
do that surrounded the other sides of the 
Plaza (even as they do now). He inter- 
ested himself in all the convents and the 
churches, admired the Guilds of the Ne- 
groes and the dances of the Indians, and 
he admired, as a soldier, the uniforms of 
the bodyguards of the Viceroy (“‘blue, 


turned up with red and laced with silver.” ) 


The young Lieutenant showed the eye 
of the connoisseur as regards the women. 
“Their dress is very different from the 
European [it was the time of Louis XV] 
which the custom of the country can alone 
render excusable; indeed to Spaniards at 
their first coming over, it appears extreme- 
ly indecent.” This dress consisted of a 
“shift, a petticoat of dimity, an open petti- 
coat, and a jacket the petticoat which 
is usually tied below the waist, not reaching 
lower than the calf of the leg, from whence, 


Panagra 


THE CATHEDRAL OF LIMA 


The Petndaton for the Cathedral of Lima was laid by Pizarro in 1534 and it was 
he who placed the first stone in position. Though it has often suffered from earth- 
quake it is now completely restored. 
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FRANCISCO PIZARRO | 


The statue of the conqueror of Peru 
and the founder of Lima is the work 
of the American sculptor, C. C. 

Rumsey. | 
: 


nearly to the ankle, hangs a border of very 
fine lace, sewed to the bottom of the under! 
petticoat through which the ends of their? 
garters are discovered, embroidered with) 
gold or‘silver, sometimes set with pearls...” 

And so this ‘‘natural philosopher” looked: 
into almost everything the ladies of. Lima 
did, or did not do. Their hair was “fixed 
up with six braided Iccks, through which 
a golden bodkin, a little bent, is inserted 
and having a cluster of diamonds at 
each end.” He marvelled that “a lady cov- 
ered with the most expensive lace, instead 
of linen and glittering from head to foot 
with jewels, is supposed to be dressed at 
the expense of not less than thirty or forty 
thousand crowns.’’ Of course, Don An- 
tonio, exuding the last scents of Madrid, 
did not neglect the charms—“the enchant- 
ing lustre and dignity of their eyes” and’ 
the “easiness of behavior, so well tempered, 
that whilst it invites love, it commands 
respect.” 

By this time in Lima the saya y manto 
was beginning to take hold among the ladies. 
A contemporary Englishman believed “that 
it is peculiar to Lima; indeed, I never saw 
it worn elsewhere in South America.” The 
saya y manto could be slipped over the dress, 
the manto forming a headdress which re- 
vealed only a single eye; under this dis- 
guise women could leave the house and go 
out into the street to carry out some tryst 
without being identified. 

When young Charles Darwin (age 27) 
arrived in Lima on H. M. S. Beagle, the 
saya y manto was still being worn. It com- 
pletely captivated the author of The Origin 
of Species. “To my mind it ... is beauti- 
ful ... and: delicious,” he wrote in his 
Diary. “The close elastic gown fits the 
figure closely and obliges the ladies to 
walk with small steps ... They wear a black 


eet : 66 a ss re . 
Ik yeil [manto] which is fixed around the 
‘aist behind, is brought over the head & 
eld by the hands before the face, allow- 
ig only one eye to remain uncovered. But 
nen that one eye is so black & brilliant & 
as such powers of motion & expression 
nat its effect is very powerful. Altogether 
he ladies are so metamorphosized, that I, 
't first, felt as much surprised as if I had 
leen introduced amongst a number of nice 
ound mermaids.” 
| And so this was Lima, a jewel of a city 
vith the languorous air of a sensuous 
Seville, the carved balconies hiding the 
yold glance of the daringly dressed ladies 
who ogled the men as they passed enveloped 
n their long cloaks. It was something like 
fabled Arcadia until . 

Until on the night of October 28, 1746. 
Juan de Andueza, a hell-bender, es an 
adept at singeing married women” was in 
1 tavern at alk, facing the sea, with a 
group of his own feather and a half doz- 
en of trollops.” He was watching a girl 
dance the zamacueca, a sensuous dance that 
exposes half the body (the Archbishop of 
Lima called it “the resurrection of the 
flesh”) when they felt the earth quake. It 
was a common thing in Lima and one of 
the “inconveniences” of which Antonio de 
Ulloa complained. Juan de Andueza looked 
to the sea and saw that it had retreated for 
at least a mile from shore. He mounted his 
horse and rode toward Lima. The earth 
thrashed about him. Three giant waves 
rushed in on Callao, killed all but two hun- 
dred of its six thousand inhabitants and by 
the time Juan de Andueza arrived in Lima, 
half of Lima was destroyed 
and more than four thousand 
lay buried in the rubble. “In 
three minutes,’ said a report 
to the King of Spain, “the 
work of two hundred years, 
counting from the foundation 
of the city, had become a mass 
of rubble.” 

Lima was still half destroyed 
when in 1761 Don Manuel 
Amat, Knight of the Order of 
San Juan, arrived as Viceroy. 
The new Viceroy, who made 
his triumphant arrival into 
Lima in the summer of 1764, 
under a canopy of fine tapestry 
held by the:mayors of the city, 
began at once to rebuild the 
city. Amat was a distinguished 
soldier of a distinguished fam- 
ily. He had served his countt’y 
well and he was rewarded with 
several posts in South America 
before he was appointed Vice- 
roy in Lima. Having lived un- 
der French influence — the 
Bourbons were then in power 
—Amat brought his ideas — 
and his own architects to his 
new post. 

It was the flowering of 
colonial art. He reconstructed 
the lovely promenade, the Ala- 


meda de Descalzos that led so impressively to 
the Convent of the Barefooted Padres and, 
to give a feeling of life to the inert dead 
valley, he created an aquaduct and fountain 
in the Paseo de Aquas. Under his influence 
the delightful Quinta de la Presa was built. 
A perfect jewel of colonial architecture of 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
it was designed like a French petit chateau, 
the stairs, the drawing rooms, the delight- 
ful paneling of the saloon, an echo of some- 
thing from Fontainebleau or Chantilly 
With its large formal garden and water 
cascading in front of its magnificent stair- 
way, it was, in its time, the showplace of 
Lima. 

The Viceroy, Manuel Amat, overflowed 
with interests ; he built the bull ring in this 
district of Rimac, which was used for 
almost one hundred and fifty years, and 
near to it, where he might make his own 
sport—a house for his mistress, the cele- 
brated Dona Miquita. Actually, her 
“palace” was a two-story house with Moor- 
ish-Andalusian facades, built with all the 
airy sensualism of Seville, and it once 
stood at the entrance to the Paseo de Aquas, 
the promenade of waters. From _ these 
balconies, La Perricholi could watch the 
arrival, in his six-wheeled carriage, of her 
regal lover, the Viceroy Amat. Perricholi 
died in that house as did her natural son, 
Manuel Amat y Villegas, named after the 
Viceroy, his father. It still stood in the 
year 1840, retaining most of its early fea- 
tures, and the French romantic Max Radi- 
guet has left an illustration of it. Perri- 
choli’s house became in turn a boarding 


The Avenida Miraflores 

leads through Lima’s 

fashionable suburbs to 

the sea. Lima is a city f 
of boulevards. 


Three Lions 


house, a chocolate factory, a cotton mill, 
and then, by outrageous fortune, was torn 
down and the area used to erect a brewery. 
Dona Micaela Villegas, the most pictur- 
esque woman of the Americas, inspired 
Thornton Wilder’s “Bridge of San Lius 
Rey,” and a number of other novels. She 
exists even now, though physically she has 
been dead since 1819. Everywhere there 
is the spirit of this enchanting woman— 
the mistress of a Viceroy—and the famous 
comedienne of the theater of colonial Lima. 
Miquita was born in Lima in 1739. At the 
age of five, displaying a facile memory and 
being adept at mimicry, she was brought 
to the theater. From its very beginnings, 
Lima had a theater. Even while England 
was enjoying Shakespeare’s plays and 
Raleigh was looking for the “Golden Man” 
in South America, Lima was rolling in the 
aisles to the buffoonery of its strolling- 
players lately arrived from Spain. A con- 
tract still exists signed by these actors dated 
at Callao, June 28, 1599. The theater, 
Coliseo de las Comedias, was an integral 
part of Lima’s life, the street now called 
San Augustin was once Las Comedias 
Viejas (The Street of the Old Comic 
Theater) and there Miquita learned thea- 
ter under her tutor Fermin de Echarri. 
All Lima loved Miquita; her sense ef 
comedy, her grace at dancing, her repartee 
with the audience. The first thing the Vice- 
roy did upon coming to Lima was to visit 
the theater. Amat was then seventy years 
old, Miquita twenty-three. Soon she was 
his mistress and it was the scandal and the 
delight of Lima. Miquita visited the Vice- 
roy’s palace at night—in the 
Plaza de Armas — entering a 
secret corridor, and Amat built 
a house for her in the Alameda 
and installed her there as an 
echo of the Madame DuBarry. 
Since Miquita ran roughshod 
over the feelings of Lima, they 
called her “that half-caste bitch 
Perra-chola;’ when this came 
to the ears of the Viceroy—he 
having also been treated to the 
same tongue-lashing—he laugh- 
ed aloud and soon Perricholi 
as he mispronounced it in his 
Catalan dialect, became a term 
of endearment. La Perricholi 
‘gave birth to Amat’s son whom 
she named after him, but when 
she was forty-seven, the dis- 
carded mistress of a Viceroy 
(Amat returned to Spain in 
1776) she married her tutor 
and partner Fermin de Echarri. 
During the time of Viceroy 
Amat, most of Lima’s colonial 
palaces were completed, the 
finest example being the Palacio 
de Torre-Tagle, now occupied 
by Peru’s Foreign Office. A 
superb example of Spanish ro- 
coco architecture of the middle 
"a of the eighteenth century, (it 
‘3 : (Continued on Page 34) 
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In the Course Libre the razzeteurs try to snatch the 
rosettes, each worth a cash prize, which are attached to 
the bull’s horns. 


With the bull in full pursuit a razzeteur leaps to safety 
after a vain attempt to capture a rosette. 


Soe 


When the bull pursues a gardian’s horse from behind 
speed is the only means of defense. 
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In the Ferrade d’Anoubles the bull is maneuvered to 


the corner where the branding fire is situated. Then 
the gardian leaps from his horse and seizes the animal’s 
horns. 


THE BULL RING 
IN 


by Maurice Moyal 


Photographs by Ronald Mitchell 
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After an exciting struggle the bull is finally thrown. 

Another gardian twists the animal’s tail to assure im- 

mobility. Branding is done by a guest of honor, usually 
a lady. 


ass 


With a powerful thrust the gardian thrusts the prongs 
of his trident into the bull’s neck 


are year- 


The animals used in the ceremony of branding 


old bull-calves. 


Ceremonies connected with bull raising 
in Provence are the preduct of tradi- 
tions dating back to antiquity. The 
gayest and most colorful festivals are 
held in the Roman arena at Arles. 


(HE RAILWAY STATION at Trinquetaille, the suburb of Arles, 
joes not look like a real station. Rather it has the appearance of 
| toy box that a child has carelessly kicked over, spilling its cubical 
soaches pulled by an electric locomotive and its dolls: good-looking 
zirls who proudly wear the beribboned coiffe and the gay pictur- 
Ssque Arlesian dress; young Provengals wearing the traditional 
noleskin trousers with broad red flannel belts. 


The station master—his cap gives him the jaunty air of a South 
American general in a musical comedy—modulates a shrill whistle. 
The train starts slowly—we are bound for the Camargue, the 
thinly populated plain formed by the Rhone delta as it flows into 
the Mediterranean and famed as a bull-breeding area. The train 
moves at a snail’s pace although it is electrically driven. 


From time to time, the train stops at some out-of-the-way spot 
in open country. You cannot help thinking, “There! a breakdown !” 
But not at all. The train has stopped at a station. A station of a 
kind, without buildings or the usual installations that befit. any 
honest-to- -goodness railway station the world over. One must open 
one’s eyes wide to discern far away on the skyline the lonely mas, 
or small farmhouse, served by this nondescript station. Then the 
engine-driver yells himself hoarse, “et alors!’ (Come along now!) 
but in spite of his remonstrances, the passengers are in no par- 
ticular hurry. These gardians—the cowboys of the Camargue— 
wear wide-brimmed soft hats and checked shirts tucked inside their 
jodpurs. They nonchalantly settle themselves on the hard wooden 
seats, After a while the corridor gets choked with standing pas- 
sengers. We are as tightly packed as sardines, but still everyone 
is in high spirits. 


ON THE WAY TO THE. "ARENA 


The women who attend the festo in the old Roman arena at Arles wear their gay and 


picturesque regional costumes. 


THE MUSICLANS 

Playing their galowbets, or three-holed flutes, and carrying 

their drums the orchestra for the festo proceeds through the 
streets of Arles on the way to the arena. 


You obviously do not belong to these parts, and so your fellow- 
travelers quickly show the warm Provengal heartiness. They in- 
vite you to share their sandwiches and 
pass round their flasks of wine from 
which everyone has already had a drink. 
For your sake, they go into raptures over 
all the marvelous doings in store for you 
at the Saintes-Maries festo. the abrivado, 
the daring riding displays, the folk-songs 
and dances, the tournament, the various 
kinds of “bullfights.” Just wait and see. 
And would you believe it, it will not cost 
you a penny to enjoy it all. In spite of 
the overcrowding, the infernal heat and 
the garlic-scented breath of your new 
friends, you feel very happy. 


In front of us, as far as the eye can 
see, the flat Rhone estuary stretches 
away. Sands and marshland. Vines and 
rice-fields. The whole country around 
looks empty. Marcel, my cameraman, a 
meticulous gawky young man, moans 
loudly, “Mais Bonne Mére! Where are 
the bulls? I purposely came here for the 
bulls.” 


Someone near us puts us wise, “We 
have not yet reached the pastures. It is 
a shame, every year these wretched fields 
encroach on our pasture-land. Soon we 
ourselves, our horses and our. bulls will 
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DRESSED FOR THE FESTIVAL 


The young women of Provence are famous throughout France 

for their classical beauty. They await the beginning of the 

festo with special anxiety because the winning gardian offers 
his hand to the lady of his choice. 


be thrown back into the sea. Anyway even in bull-breeding coun- 
try you could not, from this train, catch sight of a single bull’s 
tail. What do you think? Our bulls are not placid Swiss cows. 
They are shy gentry, rather inclined to keep themselves to them- 
selves. They do not pose alongside the track so as to allow wander- 
ing knights of the camera to take snaps. They hide in the marsh- 
land or in the juniper thickets. But don’t you worry, young man. 
In my manade, you will see more bulls than you can ever photo- 
graph.” 

Decidedly, some special god must protect journalists in distress: 
wing-footed Mercury, for a bet. Our informant introduces hims 
Maistre—Monsieur—Jousé Aubanel, a big manadier, that is to say, 
a big breeder of bulls and horses. We should have had to look far 
and wide to find another man so well acquainted with everything 
in the Camargue. He kindly invites us to see how the bulls are 
chosen for the afternoon’s bullfights and to see the abrivado, the 
escorting of the animals from his mas—“Simbou” it is called— 
to the Saintes-Maries arena. 

Simbou is a rambling thatched cottage with a pointed gable, 
built with reeds covered over with plaster and whitewashed. But 
the rustic exterior gives no inkling of the inside. Misé—Madame— 
Aubanel shows us with the exquisite and cordial hospitality of the 
Camargue into a magnificent dining-room in the Proveneal style. 
We must sample a glass of the local wine, rich in alcohol, and 
watch all the preparations for welcoming fittingly the guests who 
are coming from all the surrounding mas. On the threshold of 
the kitchen there are a skinned sheep hanging from an iron hook, 
baskets full of fish caught in the Vaccarés pond near by, a broached 
cask of wine, all ready to help sustain the attack of our ferocious 
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appetites. The bull raisers of Provence eat well and with gu 

We climb aboard a motor-coach already full of lovely laughit i 
girls. Their blue ribbons floating in the breeze, their vivid shawls 
their many-hued | skirts add a touch of color and of Proveng 
jollity to the grey Camargue landscape. 

In some ten minutes, we get down near the pastures. : 
baillé, or chief gardian, Pierre Méneval, brings a saddled horse 
to the master of the manade. He then makes off at full speed and)} 
jumping over the gate, lands in the pasture. We soon hear his} 
raucous cries far away as, with the help of his gardians, he rounds} 
up the bulls. He jumps clear of the herd, driving before him a black 
bull. A squad of amateur riders follow, their tridents at the charge, | 
The group of riders comes on at full gallop. 3 

As an old Spahi officer, I am used to the elegant Arab horse, 
Accordingly, this limping duck of a Camargue horse does not look} 
much to me at’ first sight. He rather resembles a nag and a small] 
one at that. Squat, heavy-headed, and heavy-jowled, with a shert} 
and cobby neck, legs as if roughly hacked out, he has the bulging! 
belly and bristly coat of a horse out to grass. To make matters } 
worse, he smells like a wild animal. ei 

Standing at ease, he looks like a good quiet dog. Do not, how-} 
ever, be deceived by this careless and sleepy bearing. When put-) 
suing the bull, he turns into a marvelous mount and displays al 
nimbleness, a cleverness, a litheness and a precision second to none, 

He is gifted with many other qualities too. Born and bred in, 
freedom, it costs next to nothing to feed him. He is left to fend| 
for himself. He eats the salted tufts of enganes and saladelles in) 
the plain, or the tender shoots of rushes. He drinks the brackish) 
water of the Rhone estuary. He is not locked in at night in a stable, 
but his forelegs must be hobbled if his owner does not want to} 
scour the country for him the next morning. His hoofs are so) 
hard that he needs no shoeing-smith. In the marshland, his un-: 
erring instinct warns the rider ef the trantairo, the treacherous 
swamps, and of the gargato, the shifting sands which could swallow 
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THE GARDIANS ARRIVE 
Gardians from the Camargue come to Arles for the festival 
with their wives seated on a pillion behind them. In the back- 
ground is the beautiful twelfth century cathedral of St. 
Trophimus. 


Mack. ste d ; 
up a man and his horse in less time than 


be ‘ P 
it would take to describe it. 
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He is the best horse in the world on any 
round and in any weather. Although not 
really a racehorse, he can develop a sur- 
[prising speed for a short distance when 
set straight at the bull. He can wheel about 
suddenly, performing right-angle turns 
‘that would make you dizzy. With all these 
qualities he might well be a good polo pony ; 
‘it would be worth trying. 

_ In our standardized, grasping and pleas- 
ure-loving civilization, his rider, the Camar- 
gue gardian, is a character. He loves the 
wide-open spaces of his native land, is bent 
on maintaining its age-long traditions, calls 
every bull and every horse of his manade 
by name. Instinctively, to cure their ills, 
he administers strictly non-scientific reme- 
dies which, however, have been tested 
throughout the centuries. If need be, he 
‘sticks to his high saddle night and day dur- 
ing the ferrades season when the particular 
Stamp of the manade is branded with a red- 
hot poker on every young bullock, and also 
‘during the triages when the best bulls are 
selected for the bullfights, or when it -is 
necessary to escort the animals from pas- 
ture to pasture. His motto displays his 
character as a gentleman and an uncom- 
promising individualist: “La liberté prime 
‘tout’ (Freedom above everything). 

The trident is the gardian’s weapon, 


Accompanied by the musicians who play their drums 


sceptre and distinctive emblem. It is a staff 
made of chestnut wood, about six feet eight 
inches long, with a three-pronged iron at 
its end, the prongs being neither too blunt 
nor so sharp as actually to wound the bull. 
It is just the thing to push the bull aside 
so as to set it apart from the herd. The 
trident well couched on the stirrup, the 
gardian can withstand the impact of the 
bull charging at top speed. The trident is 
also used, if need be, to knock the bull 
down; the rider galloping at full speed and 
bringing it to bear at the point where the 
tail begins. The best animals for the after- 
noon bullfighters are now chosen and set 
apart. It is the duty of their gardians and 
of some amateur riders to escort them from 
the pasture to the bull ring, a distance of 
about ten miles. This operation is called 
the abrivado, the charge. It brings about a 
long awaited tussel and pits riders against 
pedestrians. Tradition demands that any 
pedestrian who feels like it—qui.s’en senti- 
rait, as they say in Provence—can try any- 
thing to stop the bulls passing through the 
narrow winding alleys of Les Saintes- 
Maries. 

Before the start, the baillé, Pierre Méne- 
val, allots his post to each rider. The bulls 
are prodded to get them going at full speed. 
The leading riders then slow down in order 
to get back in line a few bulls that have 
strayed. On the village outskirts, groups 


DANCING IN THE ARENA 
and flutes simultaneously the loveliest Arlesian women dance Li Courdello around 
a maypole from which hang red and yellow ribbons. The Roman areéna_ in which the spectators are seated was one of the largest in 
Gaul with accommodations for 21,000. 


of pedestrians impatiently wait for the con- 
voy to pass. Here it comes! They set alight 
heaps of straw, crack their whips or fire 
off blank cartridges so as to scare the bulls 
and make them stampede. The dountairé 
the domesticated bull that the herd follows, 
is goaded with the trident to take the lead. 
Standing in his stirrups, the baillé yells 
at the top of his voice the war cry: “Abrivo! 
Abrivo!” (At them!). Riders and animals 
charge the crowds madly. The less intrepid 
run away, but the dauntless ones daringly 
dash forward between the legs of bulls and 
horses alike to make them turn tail. It is a 
spectacle full of color and movement. The 
festo is not complete without a few broken 
heads and broken ribs, but what of that! 
Even those injured share in- the general 
enjoyment for, until the next abrivado, they 
wear in the girl’s eyes a halo of glory. 

Under the skilled command of Jousé 
Aubanel and Pierre Méneval, old campaign- 
ers with more than one trick up their 
sleeves, the maneuver is brilliantly carried 
out at top speed. The bulls dash in and 
out of the winding alleys and sweep into 
the toril in the bull ring. 

The festo was due to begin at three 
o'clock sharp, but we preferred to see the 
one that was to take place in Arles. There 
on our return we found the same sense of 
leisurely enjoyment. It is difficult to describe 


(Continued on Page 33) 


A seven passenger Peerless touring car of 1913 has been com- The 1909 Pierce Arrow was a pioneer high grade six cylinder 
pletely restored by its owner, Webster Knight of Providence, car. This “Miniature Tonneau” as it was called is one of the 
Rhode Island. best restored cars inthe country. : 


ve Young lo Goa . 


into elirement 


Photographs by George Pickow from Three Lions ' 


Still moving under its own. power, this Ford roadster 
i dates from 1910. 


The 1899 Locomobile Steamer 
resembled the one-horse buggy. 


Thirty-five years after it was built this 1912 De- Joe Tracey still drives the 1906 Locomobile racer he drove in 
launay-Belleville’ completed a long tour and climbed many famous races that year. It cost $20.000 and could do 


Mount Washington. 100 m.p-h. on dirt roads. 
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This 1908 Buick runabout of eighteen horsepower had_ four 
cylinders cast in pairs, overhead valves, planetary transmission 
and acetylene headlamps. 


MOST AMERICANS are eager to own the latest model of their favorite 
car. They keep sharp eyes on the new designs, the new mechanisms, the 
new gadgets. However, there is a small group of American auto lovers 
whose eyes are still focused onthe past. They. look wistfully toward the 
turn of the century and they have a sentimental affection for the days when 
the automobile was called a “‘gas-buggy,” a term necessary to differentiate it 
from the horse-drawn buggy from which it had so clumsily evolved. 


They collect old cars with the passion of antiquarians and from time 
to time they gather to exhibit their possessions. At a recent conclave of 
these enthusiasts ninety-six models of venerable automobiles, all perfectly 
preserved and functioning efficiently, were shown. The oldest among 
them, built in 1896, was called the Duryea Motor Wagon and it looks 
as if horses had been hitched to it just before the motor was installed. 
Nonetheless it still runs and two New England gentlemen share the 
pleasure of driving it. Other old motor cars exhibited were a 1906 Loco- 
mobile, winner of the 1908 Vanderbilt Cup Race; the 1907 “Round the 
World” Thomas Flyer, winner of the 1908 New York to Paris Race 
sponsored by the New York Times and a 1915 Crane-Simples, custom-built 
at an original cost of $33,000. Among the exhibitors was the opera singer, 
James Melton, who owns the greatest collection of old motor cars in America. 

A glance at the pictures on this page gives special interest to the fact 


that during the last half century there were approximately fifteen hundred 
builders of automobiles. Only eleven have survived the rigors of competition. 


= < ek EE 
The 1905 Mercedes formal town c car’ was a model of elegance. It 
was one of the earliest four cylinder cars and the most smartly 
designed car of its ad 


FN glo ae eNO ON om nae nan ica zs 
The 1902 Rambler had ong one horizontal erandere This model 


was produced by the Thomas B. Jeffery Co. and is owned by 
nated st ot ae a Med eae Massachusetts. 


The 1908 Studebaker Flanders “20” cost $775 and 
boasted a four cylinder engine. 


Famous in the raccoon coat and flapper era, the 1915 
Stutz Bulldog was built for power and speed. It 
cost $2250 
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At the Clinton Engineering Works at Oak Ridge man’s greatest 


Keystone 


achievement in planning, organization and the use of knowledge 
was carried out in the super-secret production of the atom bomb. 


Oak Ridge.is a young city and young 

people make up the majority of the 

population which has an average age 
of thirty-one. 


Oak Ridge’s transformation from a sprawling war built town 
to a permanent city is being carried out according to a master 
plan. This is one of the attractive residence districts. 


wy 


U. S.—A. E. C. Public Information 


FORTUNE HUNTERS, prostitutes, bar- 
room brawls and big crap games have al- 
ways been part of American frontier towns. 
Today, we have a new frontier town with 
almost no vice, no taprooms and a modern 
school system and medical center. Its name 
has appeared on maps for less than four 
years, but it is one of the most talked about 
communities in the world—Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 


Oak Ridge’s only industry is the sep- 
aration of uranium 235 and uranium 238; 
the manufacture of the basic ingredient of 
the atomic bomb. Great plants have been 
built there which dwarf the largest of De- 
troit or Pittsburgh, and around them has 
been built a new type community whose 
implications not even the bomb itself can 
dwarf. 


In this new town the men who manage 
the plants do not live in magnificent neo- 
gothic mansions, while everybody else lives 
in dirty hovels. Clark 
Center, the Union Car- 
bide vice president in 
charge of the. Oak 
Ridge operation, lives 
in an .“F-house,” just 
like several hundred 
other people with less 
important jobs. The 
chances are very good 
that a boilerman’s home 
has a magnificent view 
of the Great Smoky 
Mountains from the 
top-of a ridge, while the 
boss from his living 
room window can see 
nothing but his neigh- 
bor’s clothes lines. The 
“F-house” is the larg- 
est home in Oak Ridge, 
and includes a large 
living room (with fire- 
place and picture win- 
dow), dining room, 


beautifully planned permanent metropolis. ( | 


kitchen, three bedrooms, two baths, a_ hall Al 


and a sizeable plot of ground. Fully fur-_ 
nished, with all utilities, including regular 
coal delivery, grass seed and complete home 


repair service, it rents for $73.00 a month, © 


house” to the T. D. U.’s (a prefabricated 


1 


e 4 | 
The size. of the houses varies from the “F- Fi 
z| 


plywood building of one and a half rooms, 


plus a kitchen and a bath) which rent for | 


$23.00 a month. In 1949 the government 
expects to maintain the houses in Oak | 
Ridge at a $3,200,000 loss. A rent revision 
to go into effect during the late summer 
and fall will raise the rents approximately 
eighteen percent, but they will still be far 
below the rents for comparable housing 
elsewhere in the nation. There are neither 
exclusive neighborhoods nor slums. Next 


to almost every “F-house” there is a much — 


smaller unit. 


Most of the single men and women live 
in large, attractive dormitories where they 
have desk and maid service, regular towel 
and linen changes, attractive modern furni- 
ture, laundry facilities and in some dormi- 
tories kitchens and iceboxes. The minimum 
rent is $10.00 a month (for two people in 
a large room), and the maximum is $25.00 
(for a single room with private bath). 
Dormitory residents get complete hotel ser- 
vice for thirty-three to eighty-five cents a 
day. This winter the dormitory contractor 
showed that the government was losing 
$450,000 a year on the dormitories, and tried 
to raise the rent $7.50 a room, but the resi- 
dents created such a furor that nothing 
happened. 


Even though the smallest home is often 
next to the largest, and the boilerman may 
live in the same house as the boss, Oak 
Ridge still has one very highly restricted 
residential area. This neighborhood has no 
view, almost no trees, only poorly built one 
or two room houses and it is usually spoken 
of as “The Hutement Area.” It is the area 
Jim Crow built. 

Just as there are no rich, there also are 


y Herman Obermayer 


| 
‘0 unemployed. Oak Ridge is a town almost 
yithout beggars and peddlers. A house or 
ormitory room cannot be assigned directly 
0 an individual, but it must be ‘requested 
yy an employer. A person cannot rent a 
iome or dormitory room while looking for 
vork, and after an individual is laid off 
le is given thirty days to give up his home, 
yack his bags and get out. 

One evening after shooting a few games 
yf pool in one of the local recreation halls, 
ny opponent, whom I had never met. be- 
ore, said, “Hey bud, you got any ideas 
vhat they'll do to you, if you don’t get 
uit of an Oak Ridge house thirty days 
fter you get fired?” 

“Nope,” I replied, not taking his ques- 
ion very seriously, “anyway, I don’t know 
many people who’ve got enough dough to 
it around much longer without getting 
aid.” 

“It’s different with me,” he replied. “I’ve 
fot a wife and six kids. Since I’m sure 
hey’ll take me on again when the weather’s 
‘ood, I hate to move.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” I said. “If they 
an, they'll give you a break.” 

“Rules are rules, down here. I’m sure 
‘ll get hired again in the spring, but I 
lon’t have any papers to show it, and they 
yvon't believe. me. I’m an outside painter, 
nd of course, there isn’t much work for 
ne to do during the winter months. If I 
lidn’t have to give up my house I could 
robably get enough odd jobs tokeep going, 
ut this way I just don’t know what to do.” 

I did not know how to help him, “I guess 
t’s the same for everybody,” was all I could 
nswer. 

Economic quality in ‘this frontier com- 
aunity goes beyond the method of assign- 
ng houses. Due to the wording of The 
\tomic Energy Act there are probably only 
ight or ten persons (doctors, dentists and 
ne or two scientists who are specially class- 
fied) who make over $15,000 a year, but 
etween six and eight percent of the wage 


At the American Museum of Atomic Energy, the first of its 
kind in_the world, the story of the gradual discovery of the 
secret of atomic energy is effectively set forth. 


earners make over $5,000 a year. Wage 
rates for workers in Oak Ridge’s largest 
plant vary from $1.00 an hour for begin- 
ning laborers and laundry workers to $2.07 
an hour for instrument makers. 


Due to the constant evolution and per- 
fection of the process for separating urani- 
um the people have no job security. Less 
than half as many people work in the plants 
today as did during the war peak, but more 
U-235 is being produced than ever before. 
When they discontinued the alpha process 
they laid off 12,000 people in one day, and 
created a $400,000,000 ghost, plant. The 
nature of the separation process makes it 
almost impossible to know where the axe 
is going to fall. 


In a city where the federal government 
owns all the real estate you are bound to 
wonder just what kind of local govern- 
ment they have. During the war, and -un- 
til January 1, 1947, Oak Ridge was an 
Army reservation and 
nobody had the right 
to vote. There was a 
municipal government, 
but it was appointed by 
the military and the 
city manager was re- 
sponsible only to Gen- 
eral Groves of the 
Manhattan Engineer 
District. After the 
Atomic Energy Com- 
mission took over from 
the Army, the State of 
Tennessee gave the 
people in the town the 
right to vote for candi- 
dates for state, county. 
and federal offices, but 
they still could not elect 
their own city officials. 


East Tennessee has 
always been dry and 
for the first five years 


U. S.—A. E. C. Public Information 


U. S. ‘A, E. C. Publie Information 


Oak Ridge believes in giving the 
young people attractive and adequate 
recreational facilities. In addition to 
arc-lighted tennis courts it has one of 
the largest swimming pools in the South. 


IBRAR 


A traveling library makes its weekly rounds in Oak Ridge 
with its own librarians to entertain and instruct the children 
of the atomic workers. 


Nearly 7000 of Oak Ridge’s 35,000 
residents are of school age. 


Keystone 
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Oak Ridge runs for a distance of seven miles along Black Oak 

Ridge in the hills of East Tennessee and covers an area of ten 

square miles. This aerial view shows the guest house in the 

center and the high school at the right center. In the back- 

ground is the residential district and in the far distance the 
Cumberland Mountains. 


of Oak Ridge’s existence the newcomers grumbled and griped 
and supported no less than a dozen ‘bootleggers. The right to sell 
liquor in Tennessee is determined in each county by referendum, 
so in November 1947 the citizens of Oak Ridge voted seven to 
one wet, while the rest of the county voted more than seven to 
one dry. Since there were more people in Oak Ridge than in the 
rest of the county, Anderson County became one of the few wet 
counties in East Tennessee. Still, there are no liquor stores in 
Oak Ridge. At the same time the federal government prohibited 
the sale of alcoholic beverages inside the area. Now the people 
of Clinton, the county seat, who voted seven to one against having 
a liquor store, have the store and all the headaches that go with it, 
while the people who voted for it have most of the privileges 
and none of the headaches. 

The Tennessee sales tax creates the reverse of this situation. 
The tax is used to support the public schools, but in Oak Ridge 
where $668,000 was collected last year the school system is sup- 
ported entirely by the federal government. The people of Oak 
Ridge pay the tax, but receive no benefit from it. Also every 
year several hundred people are arrested in Oak Ridge by the 
Oak Ridge police for disturbing the peace and minor traffic viola- 
tions. Last year they were fined a total of $5,200, not a cent of 
which went toward maintaining the Oak Ridge municipal gov- 
ernment or police force. 

Almost every Oak Ridge visitor wants to know what the local 
people think of David Lilienthal. He is a national and contro- 
versial figure, as well as the one whose name the general public 
always associates with the practical administration of all atomic 
energy installations. Although the exact form of the answer is 
always different, there is an amazing consistency in the attitude of 
laborers, scientists, housewives and merchants who have been in 
Oak Ridge since before the A.E.C. took over. Almost all say, “I 
don’t really know very much about Mr. Lilienthal, but even though 
the rents have been raised and the gates taken down, things have 
certainly been a lot better since the Army got out.” They will 
tell you how they chaffed under Atmy discipline, and how they 
resented the caste system by which Army officers had privileges 
which were not only denied enlisted men, but civilians as well. 

If the person is an unmarried man he will tell you about Cam- 
bridge Hall, the privileged dormitory. Until January 1947, when 
the Army moved out, Cambridge Hall was the dormitory for 
bachelor officers, and while all the other dormitories had rules 
prohibiting the entertaining of women in the rooms, the officers who 
wrote the rules decided that an exception should be made for their 


“own group. If you ask a top scientist or executive who lives in 
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a large home, he will tell you that while almost all the homes have) 
coal heat, there are a few which have electric ‘heat and these were] 
formerly the homes of top Army officers. If you ask the house) 
wife, she will yell about unfair food rationing priorities. 

In order to lure scientists and engineers (who could not be} 
ordered around by the Army or the War Manpower Commissi 
down to Oak Ridge, the government had to promise them, am 
other things, that their children would receive educations com) 
parable to those they might have received in one of the cities of} 
the northeast. Therefore, the schools are financed entirely by the} 
Atomic Energy Commission, which in 1949 will spend $297 per} 
pupil, while in 1948 they only spent $227 in Washington, D. C. ane 
$186 in Philadelphia. The lowest teacheér’s salary in Oak Ridge i 
$105 higher than the highest in the surrounding communities. “ 
Oak Ridge salaries begin at $2400 and go to $4560, while in the 
rest of the state they begin at $1035 and the maximum is $2. 95. 

The school system is one of the most progressive in the county, 
where they do not mark the students by letter grades—A, B, or C= 
but instead, each teacher at regular intervals sends a letter to the 
student’s parents discussing the student’s progress, attitude, effor 
and achievements. Without any help from the G. I. Bill of Right 
over half the high school graduates go on to college. Separate 
black and white elementary schools are maintained, but since thet 
are not enough colored children for a separate high school, the 
Oak Ridge School System pays for the transportation and tuition 
of the colored students who wish to go to high school in Knoxville, 
twenty-five miles away. > 

This community which sprang out of wilderness seven years ago 
boasts of one of the country’s most important institutions of higher 
learning, the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. It is under 
the administrative supervision of the Association of Southern Unt 
versities and courses are conducted on the college and graduate 
levels with most of the leading universities granting credit toward 
their degrees for work done at the O. R. I. N. S. a 


In Oak Ridge they realize that one of the most effective way 
to control vice and crime is to give youth attractive and adequate 
recreational facilities. The recreation department maintains four 
teen-age juke joints where no intoxicating beverages are sold, and 
every effort is made to see that the kids have a good enough time 
so they do: not seek out the dives along the Clinton Turnpike. 


Twenty-three arc-lighted tennis courts and one of the largest 


swimming pools in the south are also maintained at government 
expense. Oak Ridge has many more participants than spectator 
athletes. In the spring of 1948, some interested citizens arranged 
for the town to have a baseball team in the Appalachian League, 
but by the middle of July due to poor attendance their franchise 
was moved to another town. At the same time over two hundred 
softball teams were competing on Oak Ridge’s twenty-four arcs 
lighted ball diamonds. A 


In August 1946 the “Made by Union Labor” label was pasted 
on the atom bomb. During the war, both the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L. agreed not to try to organize the Oak Ridge plants, 
but with the Army’s permission, in the summer of 1946 the A. F- 
of L. and the C. I. O. spent several million dollars trying to organ- 
ize Oak Ridge. Of the three main plants in the area at that time, 
the largest voted to have no union, and although the C. I. O. and 
the A. F. of L. each won one, they only won by small margins 
over “no union.” In 1948 both unions signed contracts relinquish- 
ing their rights to strike. When unions are willing to give up most 
of their power in the national interest, one naturally questions just 


- how aware each member is of the importance of his specific job. 


The aura of secrecy, danger and importance which covers the whole 
Oak Ridge operation impresses upon the workers the importance 
of their collective effect, but individually, or even in groups of 
several thousand, they have no idea of the relationship between 
their work and the bomb. During the war the men doing these 
same jobs were so awed by the plants and the many regulations 
that they accepted obviously phony explanations of their jobs like 
these : that they were making hobby horses, fuel for jet planes or a 
new kind of anti-mosquito lotion for use in Burma. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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by Gordon L’Allemand 
Ee 
A visit to the world’s greatest 
»bservatory where scientists are 
arrying explorations in outer 
pace six thousand billion billion 
niles away from the earth. 


"OR 45 MILES you drive over perfect 
oads due east of Oceanside on the Pacific 
Jcean, up through rolling mountains clad 
fith liveoaks and pines. Presently in the 
istance appears a huge silver ball — the 
alomar Observatory, which sits on the 
at top of.a mountain, serenely protecting 
s 200-inch eye that took many men twelve 
ears to produce at a cost of six and a half 
lillion dollars. \ 
Encircled by roads that twist across the 
leared space of the mountaintop, the dome 
f the Observatory is an awesome spectacle. 
‘he black open window in the dome ceil- 
ig discloses the structure of the movable 
lescope. Within the last few months Dr. 
dwin Powell Hubble, dean of astronomers, 
as been able to make photographs of tre- 
iendous galaxies of stars one billion light 
ears away—full limit of the mirror’s pow- 
r. At the speed of light (186,000 miles 
er second) this billion light years means 
wat the 200-inch mirror has been able to 
ike photographs about six thousand billion 
illion miles away from our earth, and that 
1c light from these most distant conquests 
f science have been a billion light years 
ming to our planet. This establishes the 
ict that our little planet world is at least 
ne billion light years old. ~~ ~~ 

As you enter the Observatory you know 
irauigh newspaper stories that this world’s 
rgest mirror and telescope have proven 
emselves. The telescope’s doubling in 
ze over the 100-inch Mt. Wilson telescope 
leans that it will make available eight times 
ore volume of the universe for our ex- 
loration. The Palomar telescope is one 
undred thousand times more powerful than 
e human eye. 

In the Observatory room proper you look 
p into a huge round-ceilinged auditorium 
ainted bright silver. There is the tel- 
scope and mirror, five hundred tons of pre- 
sion mechanism refined to the limit of 
uman ingenuity. The: telescope itself is 
t between two arms which can revolve 
ockwise and counter-clockwise. As you 
alk aross the grey cement floor the faint 
imble of thunder announces that the walls 
ad the entire dome are gliding around, 
aking it possible for this telescopic eye 
» look toward any part of the heavens 
ove the horizon. 


THE DOME OF PALOMAR 
The great dome of Palomar Observatory is 187 feet in diameter and 135 feet high. 
Inside the opening may be seen the upper end of the telescope with the “cage” in 
which the observer rides when the telescope is in action. At the right is the ladder 
by which the observer ascends to enter the cage. 


The 200-inch mirror is tucked away in 
the butt end of the telescope, protected by 
the steel leaves of an iris that fold out and 
expose it to look into the heavens when 
desired. An audience of spectators sit en- 
thralled as the engineer, over near one wall 
before his desk of buttons which control 
every movement of the telescope, puts the 
giant instrument through its paces, moving 
it ponderously back and forth in its arms, 
turning it left and right as the dome walls 
and ceiling revolve and carry the ceiling 
opening around the Observatory. 

It is difficult to believe that this telescope, 
which is in reality the world’s largest cam- 
era, is so powerful that were it able to train 
its sight down on the horizon and not be 


hampered by the earth’s curvature, could 
easily bring New York skyscrapers within 
view of California. Chicago, two thousand 
miles away, would show at a mere two 
miles; Paris would be six and one half 
miles; Moscow, seven miles. Dr. Hubble 
explains that at the 450-mile distance be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco the 
Palomar mirror-telescope could photograph 
the lettering on a silver dollar. 

With this Palomar telescope scientists 
may be able to solve many of the questions ~ 
that have puzzled mankind since ancient 
times. What is the Universe made of? 
How big is it? Is there a final boundary 
out there where space bends back upon 
itself ? 
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LIGHT FROM THE 
FRONTIERS OF 
SPACE 
Before it reached the 
photographic plate at 
Mount Palomar the 
light from the spiral 
nebula Messier 81 
traveled a distance of 
about three million 
light years. In form 
and structure the ne- 
bula resembles our 
own galaxy, the Milky 
Way. It is estimated 
to be three hundred 
million times as bright 
as our sun. On the 
original plate the spi- 
ral arms are resolved 
into multitudes of 
stars which will per- 
mit an accurate de- 
termination of this 
stellar system. 


We may yet find from the photographic negatives made in this 
telescope how universes are created, even ours, and what they do 
during the passing of millions of years. With such information 
our scientists could explain the past, perhaps even foretell when 
all life on our earth will end. 

Although the 200-inch mirror has been in place in the telescope 
for many months and the astronomers and other scientists at Pal- 
omar have been using it, they realized even while the telescope and 
mirror were on the drawing boards that there would have to be 
many changes and delicate adjustments before this largest scienti- 
fic instrument ever built by man would be perfect. 

The Hale telescope with its 200-inch mirror on Palomar moun- 
tain, pushing out into the hitherto unexplored realms of space, 


DR. EDWIN POWELL HUBBLE 


America’s most distinguished astronomer, Dr. Hubble joined 

the Mount Wilson observatory staff in 1919. Since then he has 

enlarged the known universe 125,000 million times. Today with 

the mighty Mount Palomar telescope he is carrying his astro- 

nomical explorations more than twice as far as he was able 
to do with the Mount Wilson telescope. 
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Mt. Wilson-Palomar Observatories 


may already have penetrated to the outermost limits of the Un 
verse, Pil 

Dr. Hubble, it was announced recently by the California School 
of Technology, has succeeded in photographing nebulae situated 
a billion jiight years from our earth. This is twice as far as the 
world’s previously largest telescope, the Mt. Wilson 100-inch, had 
been able to penetrate. With the Mt. Wilson telescope Dr. Hubble 
had been able to enlarge man’s knowledge of the known universe 
by one hundred and twenty-five thousand million times what it 


_ was in 1918 when he started working with it. 


The significant Cal-Tech. announcement means that the volume 
of the universe that man may explore has been multiplied by 
eight. Most important to those who worked twenty years to com- 
plete the giant instrument, the photograph of the nebulae one bil- 
lion light years away proves that the telescope is at least as power- 
ful as had been planned and hoped. 

Philosophical implications of this achievement are equally ins 
teresting. For example, man now knows for the first time by un+ 
questioned evidence that the universe of which he is a part is at 
least one billion years old. If the distance which has been cal- 
culated tentatively is correct, it proves that the objects photo- 
graphed existed a billion years ago, the time it has taken for the 
light to reach the telescope. Morever, the objects photographed 
may have disappeared in a cosmic blast millions of years after 
the light which so recently registered on Palomar’s photographic 
plates started earthward. 


Ten years ago when the 100-inch Mt. Wilson telescope reached 
the maximum of its power by photographing nebulae a half bil- 
lion light years distant, some astronomers found evidence indi- 
cating that the universe itself might not be more than a billion 
light years in radius. Others felt the universe might be infinite 
in extent. 

If all creation is not infinite, but is bounded by some curvature 
of space, it is possible that the Palomar giant eye already has 
pushed not only near to its own photographic limit, but also to the 
theoretical limits of space, as hinted by Einstein. 

The “billion light years” photograph by Dr. Hubble was one 
of the numerous observations made by Cal-Tech: astronomers whe 
have been operating during the recent testing period of the teles- 
cope. Dr. Hubble obtained an excellent photograph. The mirror 
was focused. on a star in the constellation Coma Berenices which 


THE SCHMIDT TELESCOPE 


The Schmidt photo-telescope at the Palomar Observatory is the 
largest in the world. With it a four-year survey of northern 

hemisphere skies will be made to obtain the first definitive sky 
atlas ever made to a depth of 300,000,000 light years in space. 


is part of our own Milky Way. The area was one of a dozen or 
more selected spots which the astronomers hope to study with the 
Hale telescope. 

_ The time of Dr. Hubble’s observation was about midnight of 
February 25 and the constellation was overhead. Dr. Hubble was 
not interested in the star, which in itself is many million light 
years away; what he sought to observe was far, far beyond. 

He focused the 200-inch mirror on a spot near the star and ex- 
posed his negative. A greatly enlarged photograph made next 
day from the negative clearly showed the faint objects in the 
background. They were-no larger.than pinpoints and were fuzzy. 
Dr. Hubble had spent most of the night making observations and 
‘gave up oniy when the moon rose. Moonlight spoils photographic 
observations of the stars: 

Dr. Hubble explained that there was no way of definitely placing 
the distance at one billion light years, but that he believes the most 
distant objects were at the full power of the mirror, which is 
theoretically a billion light years.. 

_ As anticipated, some months ago the first “bugs” developed 
the 200-inch mirror and its gigantic mechanism. Some faint vibra- 
tions developed in the operation of the right ascension mechanism. 
There was too much friction in the action of the thirty-six sup- 
‘porting mechanisms to allow ‘fnaintenance of the mirror’s correct 
figure in all positions. This trouble has been corrected. 


Before the mirror left the Cal-Tech. optical shops the scientists 
knew that a strip of the outer edge, about eighteen inches wide, 
was some twenty millionths of an inch too high. Despite this. the 
mirror performed in test shots far beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. But early in 1949 it was taken from the telescope, 
placed in the proper framework on the Observatory floor and the 
long and.tedious work of polishing down those few millionths of 
an inch began. The work will be completed before the Fall of this 
year and the mirror reinstalled in the telescope. 

This 200-inch mirror and telescope, like the shark and its ete 
ing pilot fish, will have a working helper. This is the forty-eight 


inch Schmidt camera now at Palomar Observatory. While the 
200-inch telescope has tremendous magnifying power, its field is 
quite small. The giant can photograph only a small part of the 
sky at one time, while the wide-angle Schmidt camera-telescope 
can take in a wide area of sky perhaps one thousand times as large. 

The Schmidt telescope will be used in a careful search of the 
sky for spots where there may be some of the long-sought answers 
in astronomy. If the 200-inch telescope alone were to make this 
search it would use up some six hundred thousand pictures and 
thousands of years of steady night work to locate the spots te 
work on. 


The Schmidt telescope, named after the Estonian who invented 
it, will actually rough out the work for the mighty 200-inch mirror 
telescope. It can reach out only three hundred million light years, 
a little less than one-third as far as the Hale telescope. 

The Schmidt telescope has already embarked on its first big 
assignment while its big brother is getting that edge polished down. 
That assignment is to make two thousand star maps on negatives, 
each fourteen inches square, a veritable atlas of the heavens. This 
four-year research job will be known as the National Geographic 
Society- Palomar Observatory Sky Survey. In this latitude two- 
thirds of the sky is visible. 


For this important assignment two thousand phoreeraneie plates 
have been bought, half of them sensitive to blue light, half sensi- 
tive to red. The plates cost more than forty thousand dollars. Only 
a millimeter thick, they must be bent slightly in the plateholders. 

If you wonder how an astronomer and his assistant work and 
what they do, let us spend a night with Dr. Hubble. Clad most 
likely in a lumberjack shirt and grey flannel trousers, Dr. Hubble 
goes from the Monastery, the residence of the scientists near the 
Observatory, into the dark and tomb-like Observatory. It is the 
dark of the moon period and the sky is superbly black, reflecting 
the stars with a wonderful brilliance. 

Dr. Hubble meets his assistant and they plan the night’s work. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST TELESCOPE 
The “tube” of the Mount Palomar telescope rests in a huge 


horseshoe collar. The control desk is at the left foreground. 
In the upper center is the platform from which the observer 
enters the prime focus station. This is the only telescope in the 
world inside of which the observer actually rides while working. 
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Then the astronomer puts on a wool lined 
suit and enters an elevator which lifts him 
to the observer’s cage in the very throat of 
the telescope. This Hale telescope is the only 
telescope in the world in which the observer 
actually rides inside the instrument. The 
assistant stands before the control desk 
covered with buttons and lights. There is 
just enough light along the floor to reflect 
up into the vast dome and outline the sheer 
tremendousness of the telescope and its 
housings, and that precious 200-inch mirror 
that is held twenty-five feet above the floor 
in the telescope’s butt end. An awesome 
silence grips the place. The Observatory 
seems deserted but for the man standing 
there before the instrument desk. 


Now Dr. Hubble speaks over the tele- 
phone. A light blinks here and there on 
the desk as the attendant touches button 
after button. The pilgrimage into eternity 
has begun. A gentle rumbling noise and 
you feel dizzy as the dome starts going 


movement of the earth so that the telescope 
is always set dead on its subject and the 
film doesn’t blur. 

When Dr. Hubble decides that the hmit 
of film exposure has been reached, perhaps 
a half hour, he notifies his assistant. The 
slide goes into the film plate holder and the 
holder is remeved. The telescope then 
moves on to another objective. The scien- 
tist may work all night, certainly as many 
nights as the “good seeing’ is on. At the 
end of each night’s session he develops his 
film, then goes back to the Monastery and 
sleeps during the day. 

When the dark of the moon period is 
over Dr. Hubble takes his films and notes 
back to Pasadena and spends days study- 
ing them with microscopes. He makes great- 
ly enlarged photographs from these nega- 
tives and studies the clusters and patterns 
and any familiar areas for new groupings. 
He has hundreds, thousands of plates made 
with the 100-inch and 60-inch telescopes-to 


THE PALOMAR OBSERVATORY 
The world’s greatest observatory is located on the flat top of Mount Palomar seventy-five miles northeast of San Diego. 


stars, the Milky Way. He wondered why) 
those strange worlds were up there and 
what held them in position. When he grew’ 
up he wanted to find out about that sky and) 
its secrets. a 

Today that boy, with the aid of the 
Wilson telescope, has accomplished 
youthful hopes and has done more than any| 
other man to broaden our knowledge of tt 
universe. me |) 

While Columbus sailed three thousand} 


space and discovered hundreds of vast n 
worlds, islands, sub-continents, and co 
stellations not just a few thousand mil 
away, but trillions of miles out yonde 


; 
where even the light of his closest discover: | 
ies has been centuries speeding earthward | 
at the fantastic speed of 186,000 miles per | 
second to come within our range of visiony | 

Back in 1919 when Hubble begam work: | 
ing with the Mt. Wilson telescope knowledge 


To build this” 


telescope which has the most elaborate control system ever ted by astronomers took twelve years. The cost was seven million dollars. ; 


slowly around. The telescope is soon to be 


locked with the movement of the earth. The © 


rumbling stops and the silence rises again. 


Dr. Hubble looks into a small eyepiece 
and spots a guiding star reflected up from 


_the 200-inch mirror face. Then he moves 


his controls and sets the cross hairs right 
on the star. This being the area he wishes 
to photograph he slips his film plate holder 
into position, pulls the slide. At once far 
out there in eternity faint light that no 
human eye could ever see begins to form 
images on the extremely sensitive film. 

In the Observatory basement is a small 
set of instruments that performs an amaz- 
ing function. They keep the telescope and 
dome perfectly. geared with the rotation 
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compare with. He studies the shapes of 
strange nebulae, the sizes. In this way he 
will discover something new to add to the 
growing pattern of his own work and that 
of men who have gone before him. 


This same Dr. Edwin ,P. Hubble was the 
promising young astrgnomer who in 1918 
began working with the Mt. Wilson teles- 
cope and with it so greatly enlarged our 
knowledge of the universe. Dr. Hubble’s 
life story reads like a fairytale. It began 
one winter night about the turn of the cen- 
tury when as a small boy he stood in his 
front yard in the little cross-roads town of 
Marshfield, Missouri, his curious and 
aware gaze roving over the clear blue sky, 
fascinated by the full moon, the myriads of 


xe 


of the heavens was limited largely to our 
own constellation the Milky Way. No 
astronomer had been able to venture outside 
into the illimitable distances beyond this 
comparatively close stellar constellation. - 
Hubble took the then new 100-inch teles- 
cope and led the way into unknown worlds. 


He became the leader in probably the 
most momentous discovery in the annals of 
science—the theory that the entire family 
of universes appears to be racing away from 
our little earth at terrific velocities, the 
Universe expanding, increasing its size at 
such a rate that it will double its diameter 
every one billion four hundred million 
years. This Hubble discovery startled an 
unprepared world. 


\e TESTING THE GIANT MIRROR 
Marcus Brown of the California School of Technology who handled all the mechanics 
of grinding and polishing the 200-inch disk is seen here running a test for curve 
correctness. The mirror’s accuracy has to be correct to two millionths of an inch. 


Hubble, six feet two inches tall, is a big 
man in every way, easy-going, with a genial 
smile and favorite old pipe. He, probably 
more than any other man, will make dis- 
coveries with the 200-inch telescope that 
may well influence the lives of all men. 
He points out that when the cyclotron was 
built at the University of California, there 
was no thought of smashing the atom and 

making an atomic bomb. Ee thinks also 
that this 200-inch telescope may produce dis- 
coveries that in the wrong hands might lead 
to the destruction of all life on our planet. 


_ Hubble, a graduate of the University of 
Chicago, was an outstanding athlete in box- 
ing, track, swimming, basketball. A fight 
promoter once saw him in action, wanted 
to train him to fight Jack Johnson and 
take away his world heavyweight champion- 
ship. But Hubble wasn’t interested. He 
continued his scholastic career. As a Rhodes 
scholar he received his law degree, and 
made a mark in hurdling and the high jump. 
_ Back in the U. S. Hubble béan his law 
practice in Kentucky. But his legal career 
was fated to be short lived. When a re- 
search fellowship at the University of Chi- 
cago’s Yerkes Observatory was offered, he 
swiftly bade the law goodbye. He was still 
at Yerkes Observatory at the start of World 
War I. He promptly enticed: in the infantry. 
Badr Hubble’s work at Yerkes Observa- 
sory had come to the notice of California 
School of Technocracy’s famed Dr. George 
Ellery Hale. He invited him to join Mt. 
Wilson’s Observatory staff after the war. 


Hubble survived the war, joined the elite 
band of scientists and was there until he 
started working at Palomar Observatory. 


The popular conception of astronomers 


looking through the eyepiece of a teles- 


cope at objects in the sky is practically with- 
out basis. Nearly all Observatory work is 
done by inserting photographic plates into 
the big instruments and taking permanent 
time exposure negative records. 

“For the first time in our generation,” 
says Dr. Hubble, “the illimitable universe is 
being studied by direct observation.” 

“The Palomar 200-inch telescope funnels 
its vast amount of light at the mirror’s 
prime or longest focus (fifty-five and one- 
half ‘feet in front of the mirror),” explains 
Hubble. “There an image of the sky is 
found, an image such as you may see on the 
ground glass of a camera. This image may 
be recorded on photographic plates, studied 
with a microscope, or examined with a spec- 
troscope.” 

The designing and engineering of the 
Palomar telescope was really a fantastic 
job, much stranger than any fiction. As the 
design of the mirror was a major departure 
from standard practice, so too was the tube 
in which it was mounted. This was neces- 
sary because of the great weight it must 
support without allowing the misallignment 
of mirrors by tube flexure. In addition to 
carrying the 200-inch mirror and several 
auxiliary smaller mirrors, the human ob- 
server up at the “Prime Focus” actually 
rides insidé the telescope. This tube had to 


be designed so- that it would not deform 
anywhere or in any direction more than 
one-sixteenth of an inch. 

The entire telescope setup weighs five 
hundred tons—as much as a destroyer—and 
towers ten stories into the air. This gigantic 
instrument actually floats upon‘a thin film- 
of oil. This revolutionary way to mount 
big telescopes necessitates a torque of but 
fifty pound feet, while roller bearings 
would cause a twenty-two thousand pound 
foot. torque. 

The tremendous size of the telescope 
posed a problem developing a more elabor- 
ate control system than was ever “before 
used by astronomers. An electric. remote 
indicating system of right ascension and 
declination is used. So that there would be 
a minimum of idle time when “the seeing 
weather is good” the telescope can auto- 
matically be set to predetermined positions. 
This automatic setting is accurate to one 
second degree of arc. The push of a but- 
ton sets the telescope in motion to turning 
and to rising or falling. It moves to the 
predetermined position and then follows the 
picked star across the sky like a hunting 
dog, and so accurately that in time ex- 
posures hours in length, the film will not 
become out of focus. 

The -control .desk.-has—indicators giving 
right ascension and declination, and also 
dials with which can be set the position of 
the next star to be observed. Rotation of 
the dome is controlled by a small dummy 
telescope axle. The Observatory has over 

(Continued on Page 34) 


AS THE TELESCOPE MOVES 


A group of visitors at the Observatory 
watches with amazement while the mil- 
lion-pound telescope and the dome walls 
move as easily as a rolling chair. So 
friction free and delicately balanced is 
the telescope that only a_ twelfth- 
horsepower motor is needed to moye it 
at celestial rate and for faster move- 
ment only a two-horsepower motor. 


PEDDLER’S PARADISE 


The Paris flea market is a unique institution. 
Among its nondescript and tawdry displays the 
shrewd 


IN THE LATE spring and summer there's 
always a good show in Paris. The visitor 
from abroad needn’t look far for his de- 
sire, be it art, fashions, the parade of passers- 
by before his café table or even a rambunc- 
tious political demonstration. 

But, to the Frenchman who works ‘five 
days a week and rations his pleasures care- 
fully, the best is neither the exhibitions of 
ienatings nor the brilliant blooming of 
azaleas. The latest creations of Christian 
Dior and the spectacular nightclub revue at 


by Joseph P. Blank 


Photographs by Victor Jorgensen from Scope 


shopper often finds precious 


Bal Tabarin are a mere snap of the fingers 
to him. 

He knows there’s something better. On 
the northern outskirt of Paris, a twenty- 
minute metro ride~from the fashionable 
heart of the city, sprawls the biggest, most 
exciting show of them all—the Flea Market. 
Here, jammed into a bare half square mile, 
is the bustling commercial world of 5,000 
small-business people who tend 2,700 stores, 
stands and sidewalk displays. 

The Flea Market—le Marché aux Puces, 


: DE BICET 


TALEO 


DAWES — 
MESSIEURS 


Concentrated within a bare half square mile le Marché aux Puces offers the provident 
Parisian housewife an opportunity to shop for. bargains in goods that range from 
vegetables to baby carriages and from kitchen utensils to furniture. 
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objects 


the French call it—is all things to all mem 
It’s a department store where everythin, | 
trom toy balloons to six-passenger antomo-f 
biles can be bought. It’s a restaurant that | 
serves inexpensive meals to the bargain- | 
seeker. In the vacant lots to the rear of the) | 
shops, it’s a circus ; an enclosed sideshow ef | 
daredevil motorcyclists competes with a | 
sword-swallower who performs his act for } 
whatever the circle of spectators will throw | 
him. re 

Up and down the alleys and streets move | 
clothing customers, curio collectors, win- | 
dow shoppers) a few pickpockets and those | 
out for -a free good time. Banking the 
streams of potential customers are- econ 
beaver entrepreneurs, shills, barkers, and) 
tradesmen who’d rather doze in the shade | 
than wait on a buyer. (a 

What do you want? A Louis XIV chair 
or twenty-year-old brandy? Right down the | 
rue Paul Bert. A suit of clothes? Or per- | 
haps monsieur would prefer to sell the suit 
he is wearing? Step into the backroom, | 
please. Ted bear, single left glove, G.I. 
shoes, tombstone, brolen comb and bolt 
of fine silk are available on the avenue | 
Michelet. . 

A mannequin knows that if the elegant 
shops on the rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, 
have no fifteen-denier nylons, she’ll find | 
them on one of the hundreds of pushcarts 
at the Flea Market. The price might be. 
higher than usual, but it is understood. that | 
some goods reach their destination througial 
devious, and not always legitimate, channelall 
But no questions are asked at the Flea Mar-. 
ket. a 

By the same token a housewife knows 
where she can buy scarce cooking oil. 
Whether it’s camera or birdcage, necktie or | 
hand-carved crutch, the object desired is 
always on call. 

If an international atmosphere is cave 
here it is! Frenchmen, yes, they are dom-— 
inant among the shopkecpers® but you'll also — 
find Arabs. Spaniards, White Russians, 
Chinese and Poles. The assortment includes” 
the White, Negro and Yellow races. But 
happily, there are no barriers at the Flea 
Market. Human differences, even language 
and politics, just don’t matter. All relations: 


(Continued on Page 30) | 
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A BUSY DAY AT THE FLEA 
MARKET 


It is only the price that makes the 
Flea Market a trifle less miracu- 
lous than Aladdin’s lamp. Do you 
want to buy something? Name it! 
Are you one of the many Parisian 
bibliophiles? You may pick up a 
rare volume here. Do you want 
clothes, a bird-cage, nylons, an- 
tiques, silverware, or jewelry? 
' The chances are you will find your 
bargain here. Market days are 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday. The 
rest of the week dealers search 
throughout Paris for fresh sup- 
plies which are carried back to the 
market in two-wheeled carts. Con- 
sumers goods are scarce in Paris 
and the Flea Market does a good 
business these days. 
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PLEASURE CRUISING ON THE MODERN FREIGHTER 


By Robert Benson 


Travel’s Trip of the Month 


Moore-McCormack Lines 


The upper deck of the modern passenger-carrying freighter is 
ideally suited for lounging and recreation. 


“TRAVEL on a freighter?’ A 
tramp ship? No thank you!” 
Travel agents hear something like 
that fairly often. The big passenger 
ships are frequently booked solid for 
months in advance, and you couldn’t 
get a berth even if you were the 
owner's mother-in-law. The only 
alternative for the already weary 
traveler is to make his trip on a 


freighter, the so-called “tramp”. 
However, much to the surprise of 
many disappointed souls, the trip 


turns out to be more pleasant than 
they expected. 

For most people, the word “tramp” 
carries unpleasant eonnotations to say 
the least. The lady who said, “No 
thank you!” was picturing a rusty 
old ship that appeared to be afloat 
only by the grace of God and a good 
thick coat of paint. Cockroaches, rats, 


Moore-McCormack Lines : 


The newly designed and thoroughly up-to- 
date cargo vessels offer every comfort to 


their passengers. 
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a mutinous crew, and a vicious cap- 
tain who chained people to masts 
just about filled out the picture for 
her, and fora surprisingly large num- 
ber of others. - 

Actually the tramp ship, in the old 
sense of the word, is practically non- 
existent. When shipping was at a low 
ebb during the depression, many 
privately owned ships did wander 
about the world in search of cargoes. 
These seldom earried passengers. 
They merely tramped about. There 
are very few such American ships 
left. 

The greatest number of ships in 
use today are those that were built 
during the war, and just after. They 
are far from being old rustpots. The 
average speed of American freighters 
is about sixteen knots. They carry 
a crew of forty to fifty-five, men. 


In addition to its handsomely decorated 
lounge and dining room the Alcoa Corsair 


Some of these ships are on regularly 
scheduled runs to points all over the 
world. Others are on regular routes, 
but the length of each voyage is 
seldom the same. Those in the latter 
category constitute most of what is 
referred to in advertisements about 
“Tramp Cruises.” 

For example, not long ago, a freight- 
er left New Orleans with a cargo for 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. The 
ship, a moderately fast one, arrived 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, sixteen days 
after leaving New Orleans. At Monte- 
video the ship remained only one 
day. The vessel then proceeded up 
the mouth of the Rio de la Plata to 
anchor. Four days later a berth was 
available in the port of Buenos Aires, 
and the ship went directly in. Sixteen 
days were spent there discharging 
cargo for Argentina and loading 
cargo for the States. When the ship 
left, it had orders to stop at Santos, 
Rio de Janeiro, Victoria, and Caba- 
dello, Brazil, to pick up cargo for 
New Orleans. On the voyage back, 
five days were spent in Santos, two 
days in Rio de Janeiro, two days in 


Victoria, and two days in Cabadello. 


Stopping at Trinidad, B.W.I. for 
fuel, the ship arrived in New Orleans 
twelve weeks after it had left. The 
round-trip fare was $585.00. This 
sort of lackadaisical way of getting 
about was very popular with the 
passengers on that voyage. While in 
Buenos Aires, they were able to 
attend performances at the famed 
Colon opera house, make visits to the 
resorts of Mar de la Plata and Tigre, 
as well as take a trip into the country. 
They had plenty of time for sight- 
seeing in Buenos Aires itself. The 
stays in Montevideo and Rio de 
Janeiro were long enough for a 
general sight-seeing tour of the cities, 
and visits to some of their famous 
restaurants. While the ship was in 
Santos, practically everyone, including 
the crew, went inland to Sao Paulo. 
This is Brazil’s “Pittsburg” of a 
million and a half people. 

This trip is more or less typical of 


Alcoa Line 


has a smart barroom and café. 
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the extent of tramping that our ship; 
do today. That is they usually returr 
to the port of departure in the States|} 
However, the passengers are requirec| 
to leave the ship at the first United 
States port. Should it be differeni) 
from the port of departure, it is| 
usually very near, and causes littl 
inconvenience. Cargo commitments} 
cause the change in plans sometimes'| 


on board the ship at all ports excepi 
the terminal port, that is, the end) 
of the line. In the trip described, i) 
_was Buenos Aires. 
“““That’s all very pleasant, but wile 
about these ships? How many pas-| 
sengers are there?” the lady asks. | 

The freighters engaged in this type} 
of trade, whether it be to Scull 
America, the Orient, Australia)} 
Europe, or any other place, are 
limited to the accommodation of| 
twelve passengers. This is the law! 
If they carry more they are no longer 
engaged in cargo transportation only, 
This places the ships in a different 
category with the government, andi 
that involves much red tape for the 
ship owner. i 

When a person books passage on} 
a ship, he buys a berth, not a state-| 
room. Of course you can. get a 
private room, but it is an added) 
expense. On most of these ships there} 
are from four to six staterooms. They, 
accommodate from one to three peo-| 
ple, depending upon the arrangement 
of the particuar ship. On the S.S. 
America Transport, recently  re-, 
modeled for the Oriental run, there! 
are six’ staterooms. Two each that! 
berth one, two, and three persons,’ 
Passenger departments of the various| 
steamship companies use a great deal] 
of discretion in berthing their passen-| 
gers, and few complaints result. | 

Some companies are remodeling), 
their passenger quarters to come 
very well with the finest passenger’ 
ship accommodations. To mention a 
few, the Farrell Lines who operate: 
to South and East Africa have’ done’ 
an excellent job on their ships; Mat- 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 


In this typical cargo ship stateroom there 
is a full-sized stationary bed and a pull- 


man berth above it. 


s, Moore-McCormack Lines, 
the Pacific Transport Lines, Inc.. 
wnets of the America Transport, 


ind remodeled vessels. All the other 
ines have attractive, comfortable 
tooms that are a pleasure to live in. 
The Lykes Lines, whose trade routes 
sover the world, are well known for 
their good accommodations as well as 
for their attractive rates. 


‘Tn order to understand the routine 
f£ the freighter, suppose we go 
board one. The-first person you will 
1eet is the chief steward. He will 
ee that you are made comfortable. 
id that your hand baggage is placed 
in your room. If a passenger repre- 
ntative from ashore does not check 
our ticket at the gangway, the purser 
will see you about it. He will also 
see that your other papers are in 
order, and will take your passport 
to be kept in the Captain’s safe during 
the voyage. If you have any vai- 
uables that vou wish placed there 
for safe-keeping, this is the time to 
have it done. The chief steward is 
responsible for your comfort. If you 
have any requests to make, or com- 
plaints, see him first. He will make 
a sincere effort to meet any reason- 
able demands. The chief steward is 
also responsible for the menus, and 
you will find the food on American, 
ships very plentiful, and very good. 
The purser sees after the technical 
details of your traveling. He takes 
care of the port formalities, and later 
on he can give you much information 
regarding customs regulations, money 
exchange, etc. Before we leave the 
dock we must mention this.*° When 
carrying cash into a foreign country, 
take no bills larger than twenties. 
First, the exchange houses do not 
handle many bills larger than that, 
and are not familiar with them. 
Second, when you change your bill 
into foreign currency, you must 


change all of it. You won’t get any 
dollars back in return. When touch- 
ing several countries, you could easily 
wind up with a surplus of foreign 
currency that you couldn’t convert 
back to U. S. dollars. 


% 


Freighters do not carry doctors, 
nd on some ships the purser is in 
charge of the medical work on board. 
If he is not, one of the deck Officers 
will be. Usually the purser can spend 
more time with the passengers at 
sea than can some of the other 
( His greatest work is just 


officers. 
3 
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ar Ae Swat amd Steamship Corp. 
Freighter cruises were spe- 

_ cially popular this summer 

_ with college boys and girls. 
ede , 


lave exquisite rooms on their new 


~betore the ship arrives in port, and 
the period while it is in port. 

You will usually have a little time 
to say goodbye to your friends be- 
fore the ship sails. There won't be 
any band on the dock to send you 
off, but you can wave at the steve- 
dores and longshoremen if they take 
vour fancy. Sailing day, and par- 
ticularly the hour before sailing time, 
is a period of inexplicable turmoil 
for the ship’s officers. Everyone is 
running over everyone else trying to 
see that he is ready for the voyage. 
As soon as land disappears from 
sight, everything suddenly settles 
down to normal, and people remem- 
ber to be friendly again. If you 
were slighted when you asked the 
chief engineer where you sat in the 
dining room, don’t feel too badly 
about it. Seamen are rather eccentric 
anyway. 

The chief steward will seat you 
in the dining room. Don’t worry 
about not sitting with the captain. 
You'll get to know him well before 
your trip is over. Passengers on 
ships of this type eat with and live 
comparatively close to the ship’s offi- 
cers. Most ship’s officers are very 
amiable people, and very, very inter- 
esting to talk to. The passenger can 
be just as alone as he wants to be, 
or he can have enjoyable companions 
at most any time. If it’s solitude you 
want, just close your stateroom door. 

Let’s take a look around a typical 
stateroom. It seems that there is 
only one bed in the room, but the 
back of the sofa drops down from 
the wall and reveals a full-sized bed 
with an innerspring mattress. This 
accounts for two, and if a third is 
needed, it can be pulled down out 
of the ceiling. This one is also full- 
sized and comfcrtable. If there is 
one thing a person can do well on a 
ship, that is sleep. In the room also 
are a couple of closets, a chest of 
drawers, an occasional chair, a writ- 
ing desk, and storage space under 
‘the sofa and the permanent bed. On 
the chest of drawers there is a nice 
chromium thermos jug; swell for 
keeping ice-water in the warm climes, 
and hot coffee in the cold ones. There 
is a private bath for the room also. 
The room is decorated in pastel 
shades, with a tropical print for the 
drapes, and a big shaggy rug on the 
floor. 

On this ship the dining room and 
the lounge are combined. To one 
side of the dining area are sofas and 
easy chairs arranged in conversa- 
tional groups; and a big radio-phono- 
graph combination is nearby. On some 


- of the newer and more elaborate 


ships, the lounge and dining room 
have been separated. Where there 
is this added space, there is often a 
small library, reading lamps, card 
tables, and the like. There is no bar 
on a ship of this size; so the pas- 
senger must bring his own makins. 
‘Candy, cigarettes and toilet articles 
can be purchased through the ship’s 
store. 

_ During the day you will probably 
enjoy sun-bathing. On one of the 
upper decks is the ideal. place for 
this. Better check with the bridge 
officer on watch for a good location 
before going into your Adam or Eve 
act. After you've sufficiently par- 
boiled yourself, you. might like to 
gather a few tales to tell the folks 
when you get back. The ship’s officers 
can tell you much of interest, and 


These steamships above 


“are typical of the newly ‘designed, 


etek ee 


we 


efficient cargo boats constructed since the war. At the top is 


the American Moon of the Farrell Line. 


Below are the Alcoa 


Clipper of the Alcoa Line, Mormacwave of the Moore-Me- 
Cormack Line, and the American Importer of the U. S. Lines. 


usually enjoy talking. For some 
reason, chief engineers almost in- 
variably are individualistic and pic- 
turesque. When you find one that 
likes to talk, you’ve struck a bonanza. 

The deck officers (the Mates) 
whom the captain heads, are respon- 
sible for the navigation and safety 
of the ship. They are all competent 
men or they would not be there, Like- 
wise the engineering staff is respon- 
sible for the operation and mainten- 
ance of the machinery on the vessel. 
The mates and engineers work four 
hours, and are off eight. Their 
watches are from 12-4, 4-8, and 8-12, 
around. the clock. 

Associations with the crew will 
vary from ship to ship, captain to 
captain. However, the general prac- 
tice forbids too much association with 
them. Even still the freedom allowed 


you on the freighter is infinitely 
greater than that on the passenger 
ship. The crew is definitely not al- 
lowed in your quarters, nor even on 
your deck except on business. 

The officers are not allowed to 
enter women passengers’ rooms, nor 
are they allowed to entertain them in 
their rooms. During the day, or in 
the evening, no one will object to 
your going to the main deck to talk 
with the crew. Should any work be 
in progress, find out who is in charge 
and secure permission to come down. 
A person unfamiliar with ships can 
be injured very suddenly and very 
seriously if he exposes himself. 

In heavy weather it is always a good 
idea to stay inside. The salt spray 
singing through your hair, and the 
burning eyes may sound nice, but 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 


by Ted Shane 
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ACROSS 
What people resort to for their Vitamin 
Whee! 
Itchyfoots—they sure wet around! 
A little the 
Hogeall a 
Rockski Mtskis 
Lost in the 


Hard to ask for, harder 


squirt from tropics 3 


la Swiss 


on 


Marine Weods 
to get 


Number of players on an African 


base- 7 
ball team 


: 8 
After three days at sea, you look like 
the picture on this 9 
Nebraska river 10 
A bunch of old clucks who sit around 
2 11 
perches and porches cackling 13 
The way to a Hindu temple as 


New Yorkers get across with the Cana- 
dians here 


DOWN 


What girls use to break up forward 
passes 

Galileo made a 
here 


Iowans who 


famcus demonstration 


live here have lofty ones 
He liked the mountains, she the ocean, 
so they compromised and went here 

Prince 


Powerful actor, soon to be the 


of Foxes 


If you hear them outside your bedroom, 
you’re probably in Africa 


Mine entrance 
Cabb. ) 


Wherever he goes he carries a trunkful 
of peanuts 


Front end of a vessel 


Crescent-shaped 
Tire, 
What 


If you wear a tin helmet, you can have 
a hail of a time in one 


seen in reverse 


people do about Yellowstone 


: 21 Snobbish kind of house 
Beware of detours! They may wind 23 Best known Smith in Natal 
up in these! (2 wds.) : ai 
< fe 25 e played jinni rummy with the 
Kind of act Mohammedan gods 
How Scotchmen who work in kipper 26 Sinee the Fall, Siberia’s been covered 


factories act 


Inland water island 


aa 
Time to ignite Broudway's brite lites es 
Sailors get a lift out of this 29 
7 Il Palma Beacha di Italia 30 
Became possessed of 81 


Weird as this sounds, it’s not a lake 


i 
wo 


What any discerning Travel reader has 

for getting places 26 

Provincial English farmhouses 

Royal headlight—gives you that stony % 

glare 37 
3 


Roadblocks on Peace Highway 


Abb. first mame of Mr. Wms., auth. 40 
Streetcar Named Desire 

Election footballs 42 
If you catch this. poor fish, you’re a 
piker 43 
Cause of the world’s splitting headache 45 
Poetic Greek Muse 47 
American gal who proved it Kahn be 48 
done 49 
Spanish nobody 

Democratic opinions and _ bedclothes 50 


should be—thoroly 
A noticeable thing about stockyards 51 
The world’s cheapest mode of travel 52 
Transport out of this world 


(coll.) 55 


8 Mcst agreeable people 


with these reds and yellows 


What French airmail letters come par 
in Europe 
Strait-shooting explorer 

Myth Esther Williams 


As a child Columbus was all 
up in this 


The Gashouse Gang 


wrapped 


Because of they’re being extinct, Dumb 


Dora thinks they ought bury these 
bodies of water (2 wds.) 

South American plain folk 

Travelers can fill this with ease 
Specie of Am. stool piegon, hab.: 


closed shops 


He travels about with a Sacred Cow, 
lords it over US 
Put the ecablegram in plain English 


which 
Hats, seen from the back 
What Clipper 


Belem’s its capital, and 
place to rubber around 


Temperature at wan solidifies 
pilots use for gas 


it’s a great 


You get the best one in the middle of 
the car 

England’s hungriest school 

Pork plush 

Part of specs grampaw overlooks 


to 


The answer te this puzzle will appear in the next issue 


eee 
Artists came 


PEDDLER’S PARADISE 
(Continued from Page 27) 


are broken down to the lowest com- 
mon denominators—buyer and seller. 

Amid the tightly-packed shops and 
stalls stand about twenty restaurants 
where simple meals and snacks are 
served to the hungry and foot weary. 
While the diner munches fried pota- 
toes and sips wine under a protective 
awning, a singer may try to outshout 
the commercial din. Sometimes, an 
accordionist will take a seat and idly 
finger variations on a Parisian hit. 

After lunch the child who has duti- 
fully trotted after his parents through 


the crowds receives his reward, a 
ride on the roller coaster or a visit 
to the strong man. If he’s been espe- 


cially good, he may get a five-franc 
piece to give the gaily-costumed gypsy 
acrobats. 

Market days are Saturday, Sun- 
day and Monday. Not only does this 
schedule buiid up a backlog of cus- 


tomers, but it also permits the mer-~ 


chants to scout Paris for fresh stock. 
Consumer supplies are still somewhat 
limited, so it’s a seller’s market. 
Goods on hand are the only index 
to the French equivalent of a Dunn 

Bradstreet rating. 

The traditional Flea Market cries 
of marchand d’habit and chiffonier, 
coming from a horse-drawn wagon 
or a doddering truck, still ring 
through the streets of Paris. But 
the literal meanings, “clothes mer- 
chant” and “rag-picker”, are no long- 
r apropos. Many once-wealthy fam- 
ilies, hit hard by postwar inflation, 
are living off the sale of ancestral 
silverware, jewelry and furniture. 

The Flea Market is one of those 
rare phenomena that developed with- 
out plan or goal. It all began in 
1891 with a few rag-pickers who 
loitered around the gates of the old 
walls of Paris. After retrieving dis- 
carded clothing, old clocks, pieces of 
furniture and whatever else was ly- 
ing abeut, they haphazardly peddled 
their wares from door to door, When 
the loads grew too heavy, they spread 
the items on the sidewalk. Some 
peddlers improvised counters from 
odd pieces of wood. The character 
of the articles for sale made the name 
of the market a natural. 

The idea caught on. The French 
like the independence that comes with 
owning a business. And many a man, 
after having failed in other ventures, 
has staked out a small claim of 
second-hand articles at the Flea Mar- 
ket and seen his business grow to 
provide him with a good living. 

From the Flea Market, it’s a not 
too-distant walk to Montmartre, that 
long-time stronghold of painters, 
writers and penniless bohemians. For 
many years a nicely Gallic blend 
was made from the business aspects 
of one and the art of the other. 
down from their re- 
treats and kept little antique shops. 


‘They were so pleasant that bargain- 


ing with them was a real treat. High- 
pressure salesmanship and a take-it- 
or-leave-it attitude were as foreign 
as chewing gum to them. Since 
prices, were adjusted to compensate 
for a small turnover in stock, one 
sale usually provided a dealer with 
a month’s meal ticket. 
Habitual visitors to Paris 
missed these shops. They 


never 
browsed 


might have been the fact that t 


among the antiques and asked pric 
with studied indifference. For 1 
initiated, it was an engaging a 
romantic game. One Boston la 
finally bought a set of delicate Chi la 
plates at half the original asking price. 
But it took slow and careful bar 
gaining over a period of three years. 
Occasionally, art and business joi } 
ed in-some high-class fraud. The | 
number of signed paintings attributed 
to Picasso and sold to tourists wou 
make the autographing feats of ; 
Hollywood star seem the work ong 
lazy man. Sometimes it happene 
that a table made the previous year 
at Rheims got confused with the 
antiques. Such goings-on enliven 
the 1920’s, and a few old hands mur 
mur happily at the memory of tha) 
bonanza era. . 
Then came 1933, the turning point. } 
Maybe it was the depression. Or, jit 


Paris suburb of Saint Ouen took ~ 
over the exclusive renting privileges — 
from a Monsieur Lombard, a power= 
ful real estate operator. 

At any rate, the complexion of the | 
Flea Market changed. New people | 
opened shop, selling gleaming pots | 
and pans, brand-new underwear and 
potato peelers. They shouted to at- jh 
tract customers. Competition inevit- — 
ably arose, and the artists left. i 

The intrusion of a growing number 
of dealers with new goods has given 
the Flea Market a split personality. 
The sweep of cold commercialism 
hasn’t eliminated the followers of 
vs open traditions who feel thamg 


eee of articles with no restriciigg 
on kind or condition. They hold to } 
the psychology of curiosity and sur 
prise. By pushing an oil paintin 
aside, a customer may find himself 
staring at a pair of shoes and a_ 
rusty animal trap. There is no order; 


and very often a merchant isn’ 
quite sure of what he has in his 
shop. 


Changing conditions have saddened | 
many an old timer. “I’ve been herell 
for thirty-two years,” an antiqued 
dealer said, shaking his head. “Seer as 
this coming. It’s too bad. The spirit” 
of le marché aus puces has disap 
peared. Customers are interested ~ 
only in new things. They want es-— 
sentials,” ‘ 

He sighed. “No longer do I get” 
the talented clients, the people with 
a sense of appreciation. For example, 
I have an object.” Then, in parenthe-_ 
tical confidence, “I wouldn’t display ~ 
it here. A marble head. Magnifique. 
I’m positive it’s Phoenician. Myself, 
I don’t have the time to visit curators” 
for an appraisal. But, you . . ; 
Now, if you'll just step into the bacle 
of my shop . 

The spirit lof the Flea Market 
hasn’t changed. It’s world conditions — 
that have altered. Economic troubles 
within the country prevent a French- 
man from dropping into a shop and 
spending money on a non-essential 
piece of bric-a-brac. Tourists are less 
numerous than in bygone decades. 
But the dealers are patient. The last 
half century has seen many changes 
in Paris. The Flea Market, however, 
remains. After all, everyone agrees, 
where is there another place like it? 
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To the Members of 
- The National Travel Club 
tM REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
‘During the last six months, as of course 


onal Travel Club show that our members 
ive traveled more extensively than at any 
me since the war. They have enjoyed 
spitality in many foreign lands; they had 
thilarating and memorable experiences; 
id they have suffered frustrations and 
ritations. They bring back with them 
vorable impressions and occasionally they 
turn disappointed and disillusioned. What 
any members have seen and learned on 
eir recent travels is valuable. It can help 
low members in the traveling they may 
in the future. 

The National Travel Club is therefore 
king its members to share their knowl- 
lize. The Club would like to receive and 
iblish letters which will help it to carry 
it its desire “to make travel safe and 
tractive” and to establish “a closer rela- 
mnship with peoples of the world,” “to 
‘ouse interest in the conservation of our 
itional resources and the preservation of 
storic sites” and to further all of the other 
yjectives for which we stand. 

It would also like to have information and 
mment on a score of other matters of vital 
terest to travelers. How do Americans 
have abroad? How are we received in 
irious countries? What can be done to 
crease any friction that may exist? What 
n other nations teach us in the art of 
ing a good host and a tactful guest? 
In addition to shrewd comment on ques- 
ms of this kind the Club- would tike to 
ive fresh information on the practical 
‘oblems that every traveler must face. The 
formation we want is not contained in 
e guide books or in travel circulars. Every- 
here things change rapidly and one 
‘fson’s information may help hundreds of 
hers in the future. If you have practical 
iggestions to make about transportation, 
commodations, sightseeing, national cus- 
ms and prejudices, and typical American 
rors that hinder easy, gracious travel tell 
mur fellow members about thém. What 
ive you learned about your own country, 
out Europe, Latin America and the Far 
ast which might be useful to others? Tell 
e Club about it. 
These questions and suggestions, which 
ld easily be greatly amplified, are vital 
the Club members. We therefore invite 
ir members to send in any useful informa- 
on Or any constructive suggestions they 
ay have. Their letters will be printed either 
1 this page or elsewhere in the magazine 
yr the benefit of our readers, They will 
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id been anticipated, the records of the Na- | 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 
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Anthony Fiala 
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Harry N. Holmes 


Club Headquarters: 115 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19 


be read with intense interest. They will 
arouse comment. They will contribute to 
the Club’s vitality and usefulness. 


TRAVEL TAKES A BOW 


Travel is proud of the fact that it was 
chosen out of 5918 competitors as one of 
ninety-seven magazines meriting honorable 
mention. This choice was made by the 
American Library Association Magazine 
Evaluation Committee. Laura K. Martin, 
the head of this committee and author of 
“Magazines for School Libraries,” has this 
to say of Travel: 

“A magazine of the wide world with 
pictorial excellence, seasoned with intelligent 
interpretation, and a balanced concept of 
what travel may encompass—wild life, facts 
about the habits of animals, as well as con- 
trasts in human living conditions. The pic- 
tures are definitely illustrative of the reading 
matter, which often goes deeply into human 
situations all over the world, though the 
content is more often devoted to regions 
where current interest is for the time 
focused.” 


NEW DATA ON TRAVELERS 
TO EUROPE 

The Travel Branch of the United States 
Department of Commerce has made a “pilot 
plant” study of information from persons 
who traveled to Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean area during the summer season of 
1949, The preliminary data were compared 
with the results obtained from studies of 
manifests covering the travel population and 
the results are of sufficient accuracy to be of 
value. 

The study indicated that the closeness of 
ties with the Old World have tremendously 
influenced the purposes of travel to that 
area. Persons having family connections 
with Europe were predominantly traveling 
for the purpose of visiting relatives, family 
affairs, and to visit friends. The preliminary 
“pilot plant” data show that forty percent 
of the travelers intend to visit relatives. Of 
the entire forty percent, approximately 
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peers: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our | 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


ninety-six percent had direct family con- 
nections in Europe. 

Pleasure, vacation, sports, or tours were 
listed as the reasons for traveling of thirty- 
seven percent of the applicants. Educational 
purposes lured eleven ‘percent of the 
travelers; six percent indicated that their 
trips were for business. Over sixty percent 
of all travelers were either foreign born or 
of foreign-born parentage. Of those whose 
travel purpose was indicated as education, 
seventy-seven percent were native-born 
citizens of native-born parents. 

The study indicates that as family ties 
with the Continent weaken, pleasure and 
education and business tend to replace the 
volume of intended family travel. Those 
whose intention it was to spend their vaca- 
tions for purposes of pleasure, sports, and 
tours, were composed of only 13.5 percent 
citizens of foreign birth, thirty-one percent 
native-born citizens of foreign antecedents, 
and 55.5 percent native-born stock. France 
was specified as a country of intended visit 
by fifty-two percent of the travelers, fifty- 
four percent to England, thirty-one percent 
to Switzerland, and thirty percent to Italy; 
the average travelers studied specified that 
they intended to visit more than two coun- 
tries. 

It should be considered in connection with 
this “pilot plant” study, which is to be con- 
tinued and expanded, that those studied were 
making their first postwar trip. 


CUBA TIGHTENS CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS 


Cuban customs regulations now require 
all travelers arriving in Cuba to execute 
a baggage declaration which excludes 
bundles and parcels as baggage, the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Havana reports. 

The new regulation specifies that only 
valises, suitcases, trunks, and handbags will 
be considered baggage. Bundles and parcels, 
formerly considered as baggage, now are to 
be considered as containing import mer- 
chandise subject to duties and other taxes. 

A formal declaration must be made, as 
in the past, of all articles not for personal 
use brought in as baggage. Articles in 
baggage which are exempt from duty are 
wearing apparel, bed and table linen, toilet 
articles and articles for personal use, books, 
tools, portable instruments, theatrical cos- 
tumes, jewelry, table services, and similar 
articles for the personal use of the traveler, 
in an amount proportioned to’ the social’ 
position, profession, or trade of the traveler. 
Automobiles, motorcycles, and_.,, carriages 
temporarily imported are also exempt from 
duty. 
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OAK RIDGE 
(Continued from Page 20) 


The only people who had any com- 
prehension then, or now, of what part 
they play in this baffling industry are 
the scientists. It was because of their 
knowledge that one of the most pe- 
culiar feuds in Tennessee’s history 
developed. On the day after Hiro- 
shima when everybody found out 
what they were doing in Oak Ridge, 
a great feeling of resentment de- 
veloped between the scientists’ wives 
who knew all along and those who 
had to read it in the newspaper. It 
was only because in the final analy- 
sis none of the wives knew what it 
was all about, that the feud did not 
develop Hatfield and McCoy pro- 
portions. 

In Oak Ridge there are no bill- 
boards advertising girdles, theater- 
tickets, toilet seats or galvanized 
garbage cans, but there are signs on 
all the roads entering the town, as 
well as near all recreation halls and 
shopping centers warning people 
about the dangers of idle talk. To- 
day, four years after the war, they 
still supposedly teach children to say 
their prayers, God bless Mother, 
God bless Daddy ... and please God, 
help me to keep my mouth shut. 
There is one billboard that everyone 
speaks about. Last month it read— 
1400 DAYS SINCE THE LAST 
TRAFFIC FATALITY. Only about 
half the people currently living in the 
town were residents when the last 
fatal accident took place. 

Oak Ridge is still too young to 
have the ivy clinging to its walls 
which we associate with home. If 
you pass someone on the street and 
ask him where his home is, the 
answer may be Indianapolis, Han- 
over, New Orleans, Seattle, but never 
Oak Ridge. In most small towns 
Christmas is a day when the police 
are very busy with drunks, but in 
Oak Ridge it is quieter than most 
weekends—everybody has gone home 
and the town is empty. 

Daily the spirit of community is 
developing. Last Christmas all the 
local merchants held a lottery and 
for every dollar spent in an Oak 
Ridge store or restaurant, you re- 
ceived a chance. The first prize was 


- $500 worth of food which could be 


purchased against credit, over a long 
period, from one of the super-mar- 
kets. The man who won the food 
was Nelson Rucker, manager of the 
Y-12 plant, who, although an im- 
portant person in Oak Ridge, is cer- 
tainly not a rich man or a politician. 
As if he were a wealthy potato farm- 
er in a tiny Maine hamlet instead of 
an industrial plant manager, whose 
name neither the head of the A.E.C. 
nor Union Carbide had ever heard, 
Rucker felt he could not accept the 
food. He made a vague statement 
about the spirit of the occasion, and 
on Christmas eve all the food was 
distributed in baskets to some of the 
poorer members of the community. 

Oak Ridge is young not only be- 
cause it was wasteland seven years 
ago, but because the pioneers who 
are developing it are young. The 
average age is thirty-one and since 
most of the people are of child-bear- 
ing age, the birth rate is 37.1 per 
thousand, while the death rate is 


-two per thousand. This creates a 
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special problem for the superinten- 
dent of schools, as the elementary 
schools are crowded today while the 
high school is relatively empty, and 
in seven or eight years the high 
school will be abnormally crowded 
while the elementary schools will be 
empty. 

When the Taft-Hartley Act Board 
of Inquiry investigated the threaten- 
ed strike at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory last year they found that 
one of the major differences be- 
tween the management and labor in- 
volved the definition of a hazardous 
industry. The union tried to show 
that because of possible radiation ex- 
posure they were in a hazardous in- 
dustry, while Carbide showed that 
over a three-year period only two 
employees were disabled per mil- 
lion manhours worked, while in acid 
manufacturing plants seven were dis- 
abled, in acid laboratories four and 
in the chemical industry as a whole 
ten. Almost everybody who works 
in the plant wears an electroscope 
(it looks like a fountain pen, and is 
carried clipped to the pocket) to 
measure alpha-ray exposure and 
everybody who works anywhere near 
the “pile building” also wears a 
piece of x-ray film pinned to his 
clothes to measure exposure to gam- 
ma-rays. These are turned in reg- 
ularly for reading by the industrial 
health authorities. Everybody is 
afraid of radiation exposure, every- 
body takes precautions, but nobody 
really knows very much about its 
effects. 


Although Oak Ridge is not a com- 
munity of esthetes or great creative 
artists, it is certainly not a cultural 
desert. There is a symphony or- 
chestra and concerts are also given 
regularly by visiting orchestras and 
opera companies. A group meets 
weekly to listen to classical records 
and painting classes meet several 
times a week. There is also a film 
society and a little theater group, 
with a full-time paid director, Oak 
Ridge also has a very fine book- 
store which sells almost 40,000 books 
a year. The largest single group of 
books sold are Bibles, books on the 
Bible and semi-tract religious books. 
Even though many outsiders think 
that the things around which most 
thought in Oak Ridge revolves are 
quadratic equations and nuclear 
physics, the most important intel- 
lectual force is the Baptist Church. 
Much of the city’s social life also 
revolves around the Baptist Church, 
there being several times as many 
Baptists as members of any other 
denominational group. 


Although Oak Ridge was planned 
with sufficient parking space around 
all shopping areas, no narrow alleys 
and no slums, in many ways it grew 
like Topsy. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is planning to make it 
a permanent metropolis, and outside 
city planners and architects have 
prepared the Oak Ridge Master 
Plan by which Oak Ridge will be 
completely redesigned and rebuilt so 
that eventually it will be the most 
perfecty planned town in the world. 


Around the world’s newest major 
industry, and maybe its last, Oak 
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Ridge grew and developed. Al- 
though a very definite part of the 
country and world surrounding it, 
in most ways Oak Ridge is differ- 
ent; an island within. Most of its 
inhabitants believe it is not only an 


GOING PLACES 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Angeles Monday, October 3 on 
the Matson Line Lurline. The length 
of the tour is twenty-two days and 
the fare is $669. 

The beauties and attractions of the 
scenic and historic New England- 


Nova Scotia coast and St. Lawrence” 


Gulf and .River route between Bos- 
ton and Montreal are being spot- 
lighted by the cruises of the Canadian 
National Steamships’ liners Lady 
Nelson and Lady Rodney. These 
four and one-half day cruises have 
been extended through the late sum- 
mer and autumn for the remainder 
of the St. Lawrence navigation sea- 
son. One of the highlights of the 
special cruises of the luxury liners 
is that while Boston and Montreal 
are only three hundred and twenty- 


five miles apart, the voyages between. 


the two great cities cover a distance 
of twelve hundred and thirty miles on 
the Atlantic Ocean and St. Lawrence 
River. 


Moz bie 


“I get seasick and I am afraid of planes. Is 
there any way to get to Tahiti by train?” 


~ College Special " | 


unusual and isolated town created | 
the nature of the atomic energy in 
dustry and military expediency, b 
the pace setter is a new type 
community living; an example o 
new frontier. . 


) 


From Bosten, the Lady Rodney) 
will leave Commonwealth Pier Octo) 
ber 20. : 

From Montreal, the Lady Nel. 
sails October 3. 


. The Pennsylvania Railroad is ag 
offering its “College Special” row 
trip rail fares so that school 
college students and teachers may) 
benefit from substantial savings in|) 
the cost of their railroad transporta- 
tion from home to campus and 
turn. This form of round-trip ticke 
will be available until October 18 
with the usual 90-day time limit on 
money-saving round-trips extended Al 
permit return passage during either: 
the Christmas or Spring vatation 
periods or at the end of the school or 
college term next May or June. Th 
tickets require no special identifica 


cation and may be purchased 
either the home or college town. ~ 


qi 


es es le es 


” 
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Bid over 000K. 
i Chief Ral 


I lhe animation and gaiety of the 
how in the bull ring which is the 
ity’s ancient Roman amphitheater. 
fhe sun, in its radiance, seems to 
ete with both performers and 
pectators in their bright and pic- 
uresque national costumes. You 
annot help feeling some secret envy 
vhen you see the inborn nobility of 
heir attitudes, the joie de vivre that 
efmeates their least gestures. You 
eel that they all make one big fam- 
ly, which is cemented by a love of 
heir old traditions and of the beauty 
hey all share. You feel they are 
eirs to a rich and ancient civiliza- 
ion, the daughter of Athens and 
tome. 
At last the festo begins. An or- 
hestra of galoubets (three-holed 
lutes ) and drums Plays a serenade 
or us. Each musician plays both in- 
truments at once. Soon, to the ac- 
Oompaniment of their high-pitched 


wo-beat piping and of their muffled - 


irumming, the prettiest girls of this 
lessed land, in groups of three, slow- 
y dance round the arena. How can 
celebrate all the charm and loveli- 
less of the Provencal maiden? Black 
pressive eyes that shine in a face 
Mf perfect oval, delicate nose often 
rolonging the line of the forehead 
n the pure tradition of the maidens 
f Athene on the Parthenon, small 
osebud mouth, lovely complexion 
hat has taken on the golden patina 
f the sun, and the deportment of 
_ young goddess, at once proud and 
nodest, and the figure slender as a 
. poplar! In a long chain, boys and 
irls alternately link hands and dance 
he native farandole to the sound of 
he tambourine. It is a rhythmic 
lance at a running pace. The chain 
ndulates and curls back on itself. 
The dancers raise aloft their arms, | 
he leader passes beneath the grace- 
ul archway with head bent, draw- 
ng along with him his partner and 
veryone behind them. The last cou- 
le stops... The dancers again form 
in archway. The leader then turns 
he other way. The snake-like danc- 
ng crowd eases up and the farandole 
rets going again. i 

Eight couples are now: dente Lh 
Sourdello around a maypole about 
‘ighteen feet high, Red and yellow 
ilk ribbons hang down the pole. 


‘THE BULL RING IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Each dancer gets hold of one ribbon 
and takes a quick step forward. The 
taut ribbons thus form a cone. Danc- 
ing round the maypole, the couples 
cross One another and interlace their 
ribbons into a cord. When the pole 
is covered over with a checked red 
and yellow braid, they dance con- 
trariwise to undo it. Boys and girls 
in turn sing the verses: 

We are young ropemakers, 

We are making ropes, 

Our forefathers in the days of old made 

cords ; 

Your mothers well recollect it, 

Laughing girls, 

For surely they have not forgotten 

That they let themselves be twisted round 

by cunning fellows 
And made no complaint about it either. 
We are ropemakers’ daughters, 


There is no finer job, 
Nor finer life ... 


It is the turn of the gardians to 
display their horsemanship. Lined 
up in two teams, they wear either 
red or yellow armbands. Each com- 
petitor rides around the arena at full 
speed while a horseman of the op- 
posite team, hot in pursuit, tries to 
snatch his armband away. The dark- 
haired Jousé Evrard, a handsome lad 
of twenty-two, is the only one to suc- 
ceed in keeping his armband. As the 
winner of the tournament, he has 
the right to offer it in homage to 
the girl of his choice. He tenders it 
to the lovely nineteen-year-old Mire- 
ille Jourdan, the beauty queen of 
Arles. 

During the ceremony known as the 


- Ferrard d’Anoubles year-old bull- 


calves are pursued by horsemen who 
corner them and throw them to the 
ground where they are held until 
branded by the festival’s guest of 
honor. 

When the piéce de résistance gets 
under way, the old keeper of the 
bull ring opens the door of the toril 
and nimbly slips behind the gate. 
The bull rushes madly through the 
brighty lit gap. Then, dazzled by 
the sun, it stops short in the center 
of the arena. It paws the ground 
with its hoofs, raising a cloud of dust. 
These Provengal bullfights bear a 
curious likeness to those of ancient 
Crete. Contrary to the Spanish cor- 
rida del muerte, the bull is not put 
to death. The art of this lies in 
snatching from between the sharp 
horns the silk bow or the blue bead 
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held by a string to the animal’s head. 

The razzet is the chief element of 
the bullfight. It is a running feint. 
While a call from an assistant draws 
the bull’s attention elsewhere, the 
raggzeteur Tuns away as fast as he 
can, his course following an ellipti- 
cal curve external to the line fol- 
lowed by the bull. A few paces from 
the tangential point, the man calls 
loudly. The bull, charging on, comes 
close to him; the razzeteur then 
quickly puts out his hand between 
the horns and adroitly picks off the 
cockade. He dashes towards the bar- 
rier with the bull close on his heels, 
jumps the barrier and is warmly ap- 
plauded. 

The applause is not only for the 
razzeteurs; it is also for the bulls 
when they cleverly thwart all at- 


tempts at relieving them of their 
coveted prizes. Some bulls, such as 
“Pescalune” or “Cafetier,” old sta- 
gers who have taken part in more 
than a hundred bullfights, know all 
the tricks of the game by heart and 
are famous throughout Provence. 

It is the kindly sun of Provence 
that has engendered this pleasant 
Provencal people and its old tradi- 
tions; not the fiercely burning star 
of Spain which has aroused the 
Spaniards’ delight in their corridas 
del muerte; nor the relentless white- 
hot sun-of Africa, which has sucked 
Africans dry of energy, gradually, 
through the generations. Our sun is 
precisely to the Provengal’s measure. 
And to the dullest life, these festivals 
and traditions bring a touch of great- 
ness and glory. 


PLEASURE CRUISING ON THE MODERN 
FREIGHTER 
(Continued from Page 29) 


the decks can get darn slippery. A 
sudden roll of the ship might send 
you on your way to an involuntary 
study of submarine plant life. 

When you are in port, you can get 
your laundry done ashore; while at 
sea you have to do it yourself. At 
first this may seem very inconvenient, 
but it is possible to bring things for 
weat on the ship that are easy to 
wash out for daily use. Seersuckers, 
and the new washable nylon fabrics 
are swell for women; men can rely 
on good old cotton shorts. 

Though informality is the rule on 
these ships, don’t go overboard (fig- 
uratively). The desire to run about 
in nothing but a curtain sash and 
a pair of quotation marks seems over- 
powering at times. Always dress fully 
for meals (mot formally, just cover 
up a reasonable area, and wear 
shoes); the officers are required to 
do so as a matter of respect to you. 

In the ports that you touch during 
your trip, you can make the most of 
your time by asking the ship’s officers 
about places to go and things to do. 
If they are not familiar with the 
port, stop by the American Consulate 
and inquire. If the port is of any 
size, there will be American repre- 
sentatives there. They will be glad 
to see you and help you enjoy your- 
self while you are in port. Go into 
the country if the time permits, and 
talk to the people. A few hours with 
them will tell you much more than 
your guide book. If you are a photo- 
grapher, you ‘can’t beat the tramp 
cruise for variety. 

What about the price? That’s one 
of the nicest parts about traveling 
on freighters. Whether you are mak- 
ing a round-trip as your vacation, or 
you are using the ship to get to a 
definite destination, the cost of the 
passage is much lower than that of 
the passenger ships. You get twice 
as much for your money in ports 
that you would never visit otherwise. 
If you like to dodge society, and the 
“whirl,” the tramp is the answer for 
you. 

One-way fares from several points 
of departure are listed below. From 


New York you can go to Britain for 
$200; France $210; Germany $225; 
Argentina $465; Brazil from $330 to 
$430 (depending on destination) ; 
Havana $90; Vera Cruz $125; Ber- 
muda $105; St. Thomas, V. I. $165; 
Trinidad, B. W. I. $215; Guadeloupe 
$210; Caripito $285. Capetown $475; 
East London $510; Durban $530; and 
Zanzibar $575. Most of the companies 
serving these routes give a 10% dis- 
count on round-trip tickets. 

From San Francisco and Los 
Angeles you can travel to Rio de 
Janeiro for $470; Santos $485; 
Montevideo or Buenos Aires $520; 
Batavia $440; Calcutta $540 ; Colombo 
$525; Manila $400; and Yokohama 
$375. 

From Gulf ports the fares are: 
Havana $60; San Juan $100; London 
$200; Dublin $200; LeHavre $215; 
Bremen $225; Oslo $250; Stockholm 
$275; Marseilles $250; Naples $250; 
Venice $275; Capetown $475; Kobe/ 
Yokohama $375; Batavia/Singapore 
$525; Montevideo/Buenos Aires $325 ; 
North Brazil $225; Victoria, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos $275; and Dakar, 
Africa $350. 

From the Porland and Seattle area 
the fares to the Orient are: Yoko- 
hama/Kobe $325; Shanghai $350; 
and Hongkong/Manila $375. 

These are all single fares quoted 
on the basis of two or three occupants 
per room. They are from 20% to 
40% less than the passenger ship 
rates for the same accommodations. 
Your travel agent can give you the 
names of the companies operating to 
these ports, and more detailed in- 
formation on prices. 

Something that isn’t included in 
the prices above is that elusive thing 
called “love on the high seas,” or 
shipboard romance. The ship owners 
are hesitant to guarantee definite re- 
sults with each paid passage, but the 
skippers are well qualified and eager 
to pérform any little ceremony a 
couple might desire. Some people 
say it’s the moon at night; others 
say it’s the salt air; but whatever it 
is, people fall in love on freighters 
too. 
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LIMA--CITADEL OF THE CONQUISTADORS 
(Continued from Page 11) 


was completed about 1749) it shows 
influence of Andalusia, with its 
Moorish balconies, great doorways, 
carved wooden lions, rampant, it has 
three enormous patios around which 
each section of the palace is built. 

The palace of Torre-Tagle was the 
most complete, the most luxurious 
house of eighteenth century Lima; it 
is also filled with the memories of 
history. It was the scene of many 
revolutionary tertulia before the city 
fell to the patriots-army of General 
José de San Martin in 1821; the 
second Marquis de Torre-Tagle be- 

‘came Peru’s first president, only to 
later transfer his allegiance to the 
Spanish Crown and die miserably in 
the fortress of Callao, The descend- 
ants of Torre-Tagle lived in the 
palace until recent times. In 1916, 
for the sum of 320,000 soles, the 
Government acquired the colonial 
building for its Foreign Office . 

In an old section of Lima there 
was located, in colonial times, the 
most dreaded spot in care-free Lima 
—The Court of the Inquisition—but 
now the Plaza de Bolivar, and domi- 
nated by an equestrian monument 
of the leader of South American 
independence. The Santa Oficio was 
placed there after the Inquisition was 
established in Peru in 1559, and the 
building and the underground prison 
built in 1584. Some sections of the 
original rooms of the Camara del 
Secreto, including the underground 
prison, can still be seen. In the Plaza 
de Bolivar the imposing House of 
Deputies is also located, and near 
to it is the new Colonial Museum. 

The National Library of Peru, 
close by, founded by José de San 
Martin in 1821, was created out of 
the Jesuit Library. and occupied for 
more than a century the library of 
the College of the Indian Nobles. It 
once housed the richest collection of 
manuscript material in the hemi- 
sphere, (Ricardo Palma was_ its 
librarian for more than forty years.) 
Sacked during the Chilean war (1879- 
1881) much of its collection burned 
or sequestered, it still had an impos- 
ing collection. A fire said to have 
been set by the librarian to hide the 
fact that he had pilfered a vast col- 
lection of material, destroyed almost 
all of the historical section of the 
library. “Its destruction,” says The 
Blue Guide of Peru—in a _ prose 
sounding ltke something out of the 
“What's that Again” department of 
the New Yorker. . . “Its destruction 
is, the logical handovs epilogue of 
the intelligence in which Peru lives 
for many years.” 

The University of San Marcgos— 
the oldest institution in the Americas 
located in a long, drab two-storied 
building in front of the Parque Uni- 
versitaria—was founded by royal de- 
cree in 1551. Originally, it was part 
of the Santo Domingo Order until 
the University was secularized in 1571 
and its growth has kept pace with 
the growth of Peru. The actual build- 
ing and name derives from the 
Jesuit College of San Carlos. At- 
tached to the University—although 
it is distinct from it—is the Pantheon 
of the Heroes of Peru. It formerly 
was the Jesuit chapel of San Antonio 
Abad, built by a rich Limefio named 
Antonio Correa. The interior is an 

' interesting example of the eighteenth 
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century rococo, the altar being styled 
as a gigantic sea-shell; the black 
carvings are set off strikingly by the 
white walls. 

In the center of what was once 
the chapel is a rotunda in which the 
crypts of Peru’s heroes can be seen 
resting below in circular form, One 
of these is Hipolito Unanue, phy- 
sician, rector of the University, a 
well-known figure in the colonial 
times, and an able administrator dur- 
ing the early days of the Republic. 
Here, too, is William Miller, the 
Irish-born patriot who fought with 
San Martin and later with Bolivar, 
and also one of the strangest figures 
to cross the American earth, Simon 
Rodriguez. The tutor of Simon Boli- 
ar, defrocked padre, libertine, free- 
thinker, translator (he lived in the 
United States for three years), 
Rodriguez was a kindly well-mean- 
ing man who fell into innumerable 
escapades. The frescoes are by the 
contemporary artist José Sabogal. 

The Plaza de San Martin, now the 
center of Lima (rather than the 
Plaza de Armas) did not exist as 
a plaza in colonial times. A’ church 
and convent San Juan de Dios oc- 
cupied the site in the eighteenth 
century and when it was reduced to 
rubble during the earthquake in 1746, 
it was never rebuilt. 

The monumental equestrian statue 
of José de San Martin, which gives 
the name to the Plaza, suggests his 
position in Lima’s history. Although 
reared in Spain, San Martin was 
Argentine-born (1778-1850), and a 
soldier who gained his rank fighting 
Napoleon on Europe’s battlefields. In 
1814, resolved to fight for South 
America’s freedom, San Martin 
drilled, then marched an army in 1817 
across the Andes and conquered the 
Spanish forces in Chile, For five 
years, with the aid of a squadron 
commanded by Lord Cochrane, he 
pushed up toward Lima, the center 
of Spanish resistance rule, while 
Simon Bolivar pushed down from 
the North. In 1822, San Martin en- 
tered Lima and was declared its Pro- 
tector. In the chaos that followed, 
it was impossible for him to complete 
all the reforms that a new govern- 
ment demanded; the Spanish were 
still an effective fighting force, and 
the royalists within Lima were. still 
active. In 1823 he had his celebrated 
meeting with General Bolivar in 
Quayaquil, and faced by oné with 
superior force who would not divide 
his rule or glory, San Martin abdi- 
cated his power, went into voluntary 
exile in France. He died in 1840, at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, neglected and for- 
gotten. 

Out from the Plaza de San Martin 
runs the wide Avenida Nicolas de 
Pierola which ends at the Plaza 2 de 
Mayo, named after an 1866 battle of 
Peruyian-Chilean War. This 
stands on the site of the Callao Gate, 
the principal entrance to the walled- 
city of Lima. This was a massive 
gateway ‘‘of brick,” said one who saw 
it in the eighteenth century, ‘covered 
with stucco, and cornices, mouldings 
and pillars of stone; it had three 
arches; the center one for carriages 
has folding doors, the two lateral 
posterns are for foot passengers.” 
Over the center gate were the arms 
of Carlos IV, King of Spain, to the 
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plaza” 


left the escutcheon of Lima and to 
the right the arms of the Tribunal 
de Commercio, a sort of Lima Board 
of Trade. The Callao gateway was 
rebuilt by the Irish-born Viceroy Don 
Ambrosio O’Higgens, who was always 
called, always to his intense annoy- 
ance, “The English Viceroy.” He also 
built the road that led to Callao (now 
called the Avenida Colonial.) Al- 
though incompleted because of his 
death in 1801, it had been planted 
with willows along its margin every 
hundred yards and there were “neat 
stone benches”; a wall of brick four 
feet high bounded it and every three 
hundred feet there was a circle where 
carriages might turn. 

As early as 1713 Lima began to 
mutate and to send offshoots outside 
the city. walls. The Viceroy began 
the exodus by building a retreat for 
the “winter” in the suburb of Magda- 
lena—halfway between Lima and the 
sea. His chalet became, during the 
wars of Independence, the official 
residence of Simon Bolivar and there, 


with his charming mistress Manuela ~ 


Saenz, he took what-teisure he could 
command in those hectic days. Today, 
that house is a museum, the capital’s 
famous Archaeological Museum, The 
parish itself—called Pueblo Libre— 
the Free Village—is a delightfully 
lazy place attached to the “City” by 
concrete arteries that connect all with 
Lima. 

Other colonials settled at Mira- 
flores. Today this Miraflores is a 
charming suburb of Lima. It is one 
of Lima’s exclusive residental dis- 
tricts and there has flowered out of the. 
dead desert, row upon row, street upon 
street of beautiful homes, all fed by 
gurgling azequias—free-flowing aqua- 
ducts—which have turned the sun- 
baked Jand into an oasis. The houses, 
the charming shopping centers, have 
the air of Southern California, Further 
on from here, beyond the huge air- 
port—Limatambo—is Barranco, a 
colony of Lima as early as 1685. It 


was once the ieshionaeed 1 
place of .Lima,but now it ha 
rendered to the devastation of 
quake and fashion. Still 
south, where the half-moon- 
bay of Callao turns into the sé 
the aristocratic section of out-l 
Lima—Chorillos. One rides 
along shaded avenues, an oasis 
trees planted—when! Here, ame 
others, is the home of Senor d 
Pedro de Osma whose reside 
houses. the finest collection of So 
Américan Colonial art on the 
tinent. No museum in the worl 
so representative a collection of fi 
little-known art. 

There are, of course, other subu 
for Lima is today like a gigat 
scalene triangle ; its base is the » 
Its farthest points are La Punta. ( 
Callao the port) and Chorrillos; 
apex of the triangle rests 
cactus-studded San Cristobal, 
rises over one-thousand feet back 
the city. Between this lies Lima a 
its growing suburbs. One of 
until recent times a stretch of 
baked mud, is San Isidro. It 
once the colonial fief of the Coun 
of San Isidro which commanded t 
large olive groves first begun here’ 
1560. Today, among the olive tre 
(it is prohibited to fell one) are the 
houses of the more fortunate « 
Lima’s citizens. Here, too, in effe 
is the North American colony, 
upon home occupied by Amer 
who, coming to Lima for this 
that, have remained as its perman¢ 
citizens. 

It is this balance of old and 1 
that is the charm of Lima, T 
are horse-races, in the churning oce 
off Callao, surf-riding; there 4a 
clubs and nightclubs for the mo 
fastidious. It is a gay city, as worle 
even as it was in the colonial tim 
when it was the Paris of Sou 
America. It inherits today the bi 
liant traditions and the glory of ® 
fabulous past. 


PILGRIMAGE INTO ETERNITY  ~ 
(Continued from Page 25) 


four hundred miles of wiring, 

A special glassed-in room is pro- 
vided for spectators and is open to 
the public all day long, seven days 
a week, This closed air-conditioned 
room prevents the body heat of the 
spectators from being transferred in- 
to the dome of the Observatory, 

What is the program upon which 
Palomar scientists will work with the 
200-inch mirror and telescope, and 
the giant Schmidt? Some of these 
fascinating problems are: What is 
the source of stellar energy? What 
is the origin of chemical elements? 


\ Is the Universe contracting or ex- 
. panding? Is 


Einstein correct in 
postulating that the Universe does 
not stretch on indefinitely, but grad- 
ually comes to an end, with space 
curving over? 


There are other monumental prob- 
lems that Hubble and his fellow 
scientists will study: Do space-drift- 
ing atoms coalesce after a time to 
become big matter and form stars? 
And are the stars themselves made 
up of similar chemicals? 

The general public is interested in 


Mars. Are there canals and men 
there? Well, the Palomar telesco 
should be able to settle that, but n¢ 
before 1954 when Mars will hed in th 
best possible position to be see 
photographed by the men of Paloma 
It was our scientists who create: 
the wonder of atomic power. An 
it is men like Hubble and the othe 
scientists at Palomar who with th 
200-inch telescope may some da} 
solve the riddle of the Universe 
These. men are tremendously im 
pressed by the perfect order of thi 
Universe and all the countless bodies 
in it, even unto a billion light years 
of time. That should be a great con- 
solation to all who believe that God 
created the world, the Universe and 
all that is in and about them. 
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PHEASANT HUNTER 


Modern accommodations, meals, berg be 
tation to and from hunting, processing and 
birds—ALL FOR $20 A DAY. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, Mixed parties ac 
THE LODGE Dallas, South D 


In the heart of South Dakota’s best 
pheasant country. 


